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A NEIGHBOR, passing by, glances through your 
window and sees you in the living-room. But you 
are around the corner on Main Street, ordering 
from the druggist. You are in a nearby town, 
chatting with a friend. You are in a distant city, 
delivering a message of cheer and reassurance. 
You are across a continent, or an ocean, talking 
clearly and easily, as if distance had ceased to be. 
.. . Your neighbor, returning, glances in again. 
You are still in your living-room. 

Your telephone is you. In a moment it 
multiplies and projects your personality to many 
different places and many different people, near 
or far. Part of your very self is in every telephone 


message—your thoughts, your voice, your 
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smile, your words of welcome, the manner 
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that is you. You use the telephone as you use 
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the power of speech itself, to play your full part 


in a world of people. With it in your grasp, you 
are master of space and time. You are equal to 
emergency, ready for opportunity, receptive to 
ideas, equipped for action. The extraordinary 
fact is that the more you use your telephone, the 
more it extends your power and personality. 

All you see is the familiar telephone instrument 
in your office or home. Back of it are hundreds 
of thousands of trained employees, attending 
almost endless stretches of wire—so that you 
may call, easily and quickly, any one of more 
than sixteen million telephones in this country 


and an additional thirteen million in other lands. 





\ You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Ex- 
hibit in the Communication Building, Century of Progress 
Exposition, Chicago. 
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During the past three years the Italian Government has marshaled its people upon a national 

program of conservation designed to increase the economic and social usefulness of its land 

and water resources. At a cost of $500,000,000, the program is to be carried out in fourteen 

years and liquidated in forty-four years. The white spots on the above map indicate the 
hundreds of projects which enter into the program as a whole. 
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MUSSOLINI’S SYBARITES 


Typifying Italy’s National Land Plan for the Conservation, Reclamation 





\ ' JE STOOD on the edge of a borrow pit looking at 
three classic columns standing half-submerged in 
water. Beyond the excavation were irrigated fields, 
and a group of model farmhouses formed a unit of the 
newly organized rural center of Frasso. Gangs of men 
were reenforcing a turn in the banks of the Crati River. In 
the background snow-capped Mount Pollino rose six thou- 
sand feet above our level, the slopes largely denuded, but in 
process of reforestation. 


and Utilization of the Country’s Soil and Water Resources 


By ARTHUR C. RINGLAND 


Illustrations through the courtesy of Milizia Nationale Forestale, and Associazione Nationale Fra i Consorzi di Bonifica 


We were inspecting the Sibari Project in Calabria on the 
shores of the lonian Sea, a unit in the great national plan 
of land utilization known to every Italian as Bonifica In- 
tegrale, or the Mussolini Law of 1928. Sibari is but one 
of hundreds of similar national enterprises which are physi- 
cally transforming Italy and opening up a new economic 
and social era. 

Hellenic settlers founded Sybaris in 700 B. C. It became 
the most opulent of the Greek cities and its citizens were 
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The Sybari Project, one of the most significant of the many projects which comprise Italy’s 


national plan of land reclamation known as “Bonifica Integrale.” 


Here in the watershed of 


the Crati and Sybaris Rivers the Fascist regime is engaged upon a diversified land program 
to restore the richness and glory of a region that flourished five hundred years before Christ 
but has for centuries since remained a desolate waste. 
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Floods and erosion having been primary causes for the ruin and abandonment of many regions 
in southern Italy, the national program of land redemption attacks these destructive agencies 
at their mountain sources by the building of check dams and reforestation. The above photo- 
graph, taken shortly after reclamation work was begun, gives a glimpse of the Herculean task of 
bringing mountain slopes under control in the watershed of the torrent of Grammisati, Calabria. 


proverbial for the splendor and luxury of their living. And so “sybarite” became for all 
time the synonym for a luxurious person. For two hundred years Sybaris flourished, was 
wasted by war and eliminated by pestilence and floods. The land remained through the 
centuries a desolate waste ravaged each year by the uncontrolled waters of the Crati River 
basin. The flood waters from the denuded mountain slopes created stagnant and malar- 
ious marshes depopulating a region which was once famed for its healthfulness and as the 
home of the best of the Olympic athletes. 

Today Mussolini is reclaiming for intensive cultivation and settlement these historic 
lands which Sophocles extolled as the richest and most fertile of Magna Graecia. 

The English equivalent of Bonifica Integrale, literally integral reclamation, does 
not convey adequately the Italian conception of the Mussolini Law and its workings. 
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Bonifica Integrale has for its 
definite objective the “rural- 
ization of Italy,” the stabi- 
lization and betterment of 
rural life in all its aspects 
through the execution of a 
program of planned land 
utilization embracing the 
whole kingdom. 


To this end a program of 
public works for the conser- 
vation, reclamation and uti- 
lization of the nation’s soil 
and water resources has 
been adopted calling for the 
capital expenditure of $500,- 
000,000. The plan em- 
braces all measures neces- 
sary to promote the eco- 
nomic and social usefulness 
of the land through the com- 
prehensive development and 
prudent husbandry of areas 
classified as projects of pub- 
lic interest and utility. 
These measures are designed 
to increase employment, ex- 
pand the purchasing power 
and the national income; 
settle on the land surplus 
industrial and migratory ag- 
ricultural labor; intensify 
and stabilize the production 
of agricultural, forage and 
forest crops on appropriate 
soils, and withdraw from 
cultivation or pasturage in- 
appropriate soils; utilize 
water resources for electric 
power, irrigation and navi- 
gation; prevent soil erosion 
and floods; rehabilitate and 
modernize rural centers; 
promote health; and through 
example provide education 
in improved methods of 
farming. This in sum is the 
ruralization of Italy; the 
recognition of agriculture 
as the nation’s most impor- 
tant and vital industry. 


Italy has a land area of 
76,637,676 acres, about the 
equivalent of the State of 
New Mexico. Its popula- 
tion, however, is one hun- 
dred times greater, or ap- 
proximately 42,000,000. The 
population has increased by 
four million during the 
Fascist decennial from 1922 
to 1932. Before the World 
War the excess of births 
over deaths was offset by 
emigration now largely re- 
stricted. The necessity to 
increase production to pro- 
vide for the increased de- 
mands of consumption has 
compelled the development 
of a national land policy. 
But it will be a mistake to 
assume that mere agricul- 





tural exploitation is the end 
in view. In its ultimate con- 
ception Bonifica Integrale is 
a comprehensive and far 
reaching enterprise of social 
usefulness designed to revi- 
talize the nation. 

The program has made 
great progress and already 
an area equivalent to one- 
third of the kingdom, or the 
acreage covered by the Ten- 
nessee River project, has 
been influenced by works 
completed or in course of 
construction. 

Public works of land re- 
clamation have always re- 
ceived Governmental su p- 
port since the Union of Italy 
in 1870, but it was not until 
the inauguration of the Fas- 
cist regime, and, in effect, 
until the passage of the Mus- 
solini Law of Bonifica Inte- 
grale, in 1928, that such 
work was correlated and 
made a part of a coordinat- 
ed national land plan. The 
works undertaken in the past 
were individual enterprises, 
often stimulated by political 
pressure, and serving local 
needs only. Much of the 
work was confined to flood 
control measures and the 
regulation of rivers in their 
lower courses, or simply to 
the drainage of marshes, and 
did not meet the needs of re- 
gional and national welfare. 
The ultimate purpose of the 
utilization of the land was 
not fulfilled. While the re- 
sults may not have been so 
serious in minor undertak- 
ings they became so in great 
and expensive works for 
little attention was paid to 
the progressive erosion of 
the mountain slopes, de- 
grademento montano, pr o- 
moted by their geological 
character and accelerated by 
deforestation and excessive 
pasturage. The direct rela- 
tion between the devastating 
effect of mountain waters 
and the consequent disturb- 
ance of the water regime on 
the plains was ignored. The 
need for the coordination of 
forestry with engineering 
was not appreciated, al- 
though examples were not 
lacking of severe damage or 
destruction overnight to pro- 
tection works on the plains. 

Immediately following the 
enactment of the Mussolini 
Law all departmental serv- 
ices in any way connected 
with the national land plan 


Another view of the torrent Grammisati taken in the upper part of the valley of Mortilla 

when control work was well along toward completion. The numerous stone dams in the 

steep mountain wash are to check the origin of floods and erosion and the reforested slopes 

are to regulate the run-off from tributary mountain sides. Reforestation here has been 
accomplished by planting American locust. 


were transferred to the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests and placed under the direc- 
tion of an Under-Secretary of State for Land Reclamation. This was done to secure the 
most effective collaboration particularly between engineering, agriculture and forestry. 
A unity of conception as well as of execution on the part of these technical services was 
necessary and is now provided. Moreover, these specialized branches are supported by 
cooperative agencies such as the Department of Public Health and the Commission for 
Internal Migration and Colonization—the first for the work of malaria control, and the 
second for the adjustment and settlement on the land of surplus and migratory labor. 
Very important, too, are the auxiliary services of the National Association of the Consor- 
tia for Land Reclamation, which is a general organization of local landowners’ associa- 
tions organized for each important project, the National Ex-Servicemen’s Institute, and 
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The “Bonifica Integrale” program includes the complete reforestation of denuded mountain 

lands and calls for the establishment of many forest nurseries for the growing of planting 

stock. The nursery here shown is in the Commune of Oraro, Udine province. In the 
Sibari region alone, the project calls for the reforestation of 25,000 acres. 


the National Fascist Confederation of Farmers. Through these organizations 
private initiative and enterprise are stimulated and joined with the State. 

The State determines the areas. within natural economic limits, where in the 
public interest it is desirable to undertake integral measures of conservation, re- 
clamation, improvement and rehabilitation. The character of the work to be 
done and its degree of importance as a public utility determines its classification 
and category, and hence the measures and extent of State cooperation and aid, 
and the type of organization necessary to accomplish the objectives of the plan. 

Under this policy the Sibari Project, which is an excellent example of the 
application of the principles of Bonifica Jntegrale, was classified in the national 


Reforesters at work on the slopes of Mt. Subasio, Umbria. The slopes are first terraced and 
then planted with species adapted to the mountain altitude. The employment provided by 
Italy’s national land project has contributed materially to reducing unemployment to two per 
cent of the nation’s total population—and this during the peak of the world depression. 
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land survey as a project of the first 
category. Projects of the first cate- 
gory are those which have an excep- 
tional importance in the public inter- 
est, especially for purposes of land 
settlement, and which require expen- 
ditures too great to be undertaken by 
private enterprise alone. They are 
generally undertaken in regions 
where for serious physical or social 
causes the national resources of the 
soils and waters are wasting or are 
unproductive, or where life and prop- 
erty are endangered by recurrent 
floods and landslides or by the pres- 
ence of malaria breeding conditions. 
The classification of such projects is 
initiated by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Forests in agreement with 
the Ministers of Finance and Public 
Works after ai: examination of the 
area by a special technical committee 
of agronomists, foresters and engi- 
neers acting through the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Land Reclamation. 
This was the procedure in the clas- 
sification of the Sibari Project and 
was followed by the submission of a 
general plan outlining the funda- 
mental policies for the development 
and improvement of the land to as- 
sure the complete utilization of the 
potential resources of the area. The 
plan included, moreover, the types of 
works to be executed with the assis- 
tance of the State for the law of 
Bonifica Integrale restricts the re- 
stricts the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment to the following classes: the 
conservation of mountain watersheds 
(reforestation, soil erosion control, 
regulation of stream flows, and im- 
provement of pastures) in so far as 
such work serves the public interest; 
the fixation of coastal sand dunes; 
the reclamation of the plains and 
foot-hills through flood control, 
drainage and irrigation; develop- 
ment of water supply for agricultural 
and domestic use; the construction 
of arterial roads; and the installa- 
tion of electric power plants and 
transmission lines which are of re- 
gional service. The State may sub- 
sidize or grant loans, however, for 
other classes of work such as the 
construction of rural centers. 


While work of the above types may 
be carried out directly by the State 
it is more often executed jointly 
with associations or consortia of 
owners of the land to be reclaimed. 
The State shares in the expense in ac- 
cordance with fixed ratios for the va- 
rious classes of construction. 

It is not possible to establish 
chronologically the manner in which 
the Sibari area has reached its pres- 
ent state of abandonment. There is 
no doubt that the progressive erosion 
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of the slopes of the surrounding 
mountains is one of the principal 
causes. These mountains, largely de- 
forested and subjected to unremit- 
ting pasturage almost everywhere 
show damage accelerated by the geo- 
logical character of the soil and the 
steep nature of the terrain. Thus af- 
ter every rainfall, even of brief dura- 
tion, the meager works of protection 
which were attempted in the past 
were seriously menaced and often 
carried away completely. The flood 
waters inundated the lowlands creat- 
ing marshes and only through slow 
seepage reaching the sea. Until the 
present project was undertaken a 
conception of the problem as a whole 
was lacking and there was no attempt 
to impose a complete solution in its 
two-fold aspect of sistemazione dei 
bacini montani — regulation of the 
mountain watersheds, and of boni- 
fica della pianura — reclamation of 
the plains. 

The Sibari project includes a natu- 
ral economic unit embracing the 
tributary watersheds of the Crati 
River between the slopes of Mount 
Poilino and the Sila Greca Hills and 
the Gulf of Taranto. The work may 
be divided into four phases—the con- 
servation works in the mountain wat- 
ersheds, the reclamation work of the 
plains, the improvement works for 
intensive cultivation and settlement, 
and finally the work of malarial con- 
trol. These works in accordance with 
the cardinal principles of Bonifica 
Integrale are undertaken as a unit 
operation. 

The total area—com prensorio—of 
the project to be conserved and re- 
claimed is divided into the mountain 
and hilly area of 347,443 acres, and 
the plains of 79,099 acres, or a total 
of 426,542 acres in all. 

The mountain area is divided, for 
the purpose of the works of conser- 
vation, into three sections averaging 
in altitude from 2,300 to 3,300 feet 
and ranging to a maximum of 6,600 
feet, and as clearly defined by hydro- 
geological characteristics, the extent 
of deforestation, and exploitation for 
cultivation or pasturage by sheep and 
goats. Two of the sections, the 
northern and the southern, where 
calcareous and clay soils predomi- 
nate, and where exploitation has 
been intensive, show in most of the 
watersheds a general and menacing 
condition of erosion. Conditions are 
less threatening in the central section 
where the streams are constant and 
carry down only fine material in 
suspension. 

The mountain streams present 
three phases characteristic of this 
part of Southern Italy. Ordinarily 






























How a denuded mountain looks immediately following terracing and reforesting. This is a 
slope of Mt. Cavallaro where the work of soil stabilization cost $20.00 an acre exclusive of refor- 
estation. Over eighty-two thousand acres of these slopes, denuded years ayo by timber custing 
and excessive grazing, have been thus stabilized. Note service road ascending the mountain side. 


the stream beds, temporarily choked with debris, are dry throughout the greater 
part of their length with only a slight trickle of water in the upper reaches. Dur- 
ing the rainy season from November to March, however, a small vein of turbid 
water begins to creep on the surface of the streambeds. In the second phase the 
streams flow tranquilly with but a slow erosion of the beds. It is the third phase, 
much more brief than the two preceding, that presents catastrophic characteris- 
tics. A sudden rainfall, even of not great intensity, taking place during the rainy 
season when the denuded soils are already replete with moisture, provokes the 
sliding of entire slopes. Enormous quantities of solid matter are carried toward 
the plains in a few minutes and the streams become rivers of mud thick enough 


The thoroughness with which the Italians are carrying out the reforestation part of their 

project is indicated by this picture taken in the region of Mt. Iouf in the Commune of 

Maniago, Udine. Although the slope is not so steep as to require terracing, nevertheless 
adequate preparation is made for each tree. 
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to hold masses of rock in suspension. These masses aggra- 
vated and augmented by the material brought in from the 
tributaries and confined between steep banks, carry along 
all obstacles encountered until they debouch on the plain. 

The annual precipitation of the Sibari region averages 
forty-eight inches of which forty inches fall between No- 
vember and March. The period from May to October is 
one of prolonged drought. The east winds charged with 
moisture from the Ionian Sea cause the heaviest precipita- 
tion when they encounter the high barriers of the Pollino 
and Sila ranges. The other winds are comparatively dry. 
Observations of the Royal Hydrographic Office have only 
been carried on since 1915. Within that period a precipita- 
tion of more than seven inches has been noted in twenty-four 
hours, but there is reason to suppose that the fall is even 
greater at times. Experience has demonstrated that the 
regulation of mountain watersheds must be of an extensive 
as well as an intensive character to be effective. The plan 
of conservation works therefore includes the complete re- 
forestation of the denuded lands of the high basins; fixation 
of the slopes exposed to landslides by means of grading, ter- 
racing and consolidation with lattices and fascines, followed 
by successive sowings and plantings of grasses and trees to 
strengthen and bind the soil; prohibition of pasturage in 
all localities where such works are located and its regula- 
tion elsewhere; the prohibition of further agricultural ex- 
ploitation in the high basins and on steep slopes; and the 
regeneration of deteriorated forests. 

The intensive work consists of the construction of ma- 
sonry dams of small dimensions along the larger stream 
branches, at the foot of landslides, and larger dams where 
it is possible to obtain holding areas for the deposit of soil 
carried down from the slopes. The flanks of the streams 
are also protected from gouging by net-works of large 
stones. The intensive and extensive work now planned will 
necessitate the reforestation of 25,000 acres, the regenera- 
tion of 57,000 acres of deteriorated forests, the fixation of 
2,500 acres of landslides, the construction of 950 dams for 
stream flow correction and control, and the building of 
thirty miles of trails. 

The Sibari plains are divided into two parts by the Crati 
River. This river is fed by a network of streams which of- 
ten change their courses owing to the huge amounts of 
debris they bring down from the mountains. The clays, 
found everywhere in the hilly and mountainous parts of the 
watersheds, have been deposited on the plains during the 
winter floods forming an impermeable bottom. So thousands 
of acres of fertile soil have become permanent marsh land 
and breeding places for the anaopheles mosquito. 

The most important problem of the Sibari plains is the 
diversion of the waters. By building embankments along 
sixty-two miles of the lower courses it is planned to confine 
the “external water” from the mountain watersheds to their 
natural channels. The “high” or flood waters from the hills 
and lower mountain slopes are to be gathered into special 
channels and directed into the natural river courses, and 
finally the “low” waters of the plain itself are to be drained 
by a network of canals and ditches and discharged into the 
sea. This canalization involves 155 miles of construction. 

The problem is a difficult one because of the enormous 
quantities of solid materials carried down to the plains by 
the numerous streams and the River Crati. The necessity 
of curing the disease at its source through the sistemazione 
of the mountains is at once apparent. Normally it is con- 
sidered that such work is a preliminary condition to under- 
taking the reclamation of the plains. In the Sibari project, 
however, it was advisable to carry on simultaneously the 
conservation work in the mountain watersheds and the regu- 
lation of the water courses of the plains. 

The improvement works consist of the construction of 


arterial highways supplemented by a network of secondary 
roads totaling 120 miles to afford an adequate transporta- 
tion system connected with the rail head at the new village 
of Sibari. This village is one of eight model rural centers 
each housing 500 inhabitants and designed at first to ac- 
commodate the workers on the project and later as homes 
for the settlers. The improvement works also include a 
domestic water supply for the villages and an irrigation 
system adequate for the intensive cultivation of 17,290 
acres. Finally to eliminate as far as possible the danger of 
malarial infection all borrow pits excavated in the course of 
construction work and all depressions holding stagnant 
water will be drained and the American minnow propagated 
to feed on the mosquito larvae. 

The Sibari project has been under way for four years and 
will take ten years in all to complete. The work was started 
in 1928 and since this time about 25,000 acres or a third of 
the plain has been reclaimed, three model villages built, 
thirty miles of road constructed, and four of the twelve im- 
portant mountain watersheds “systematized,” employing a 
daily average of 1,500 workers and at times 4,000. 

The entire project upon completion is estimated to cost 
$12,500,000 shared largely by the State and by the consor- 
tium of interested landowners. Such associations are gen- 
erally organized for each of the important projects. Mem- 
bership is compulsory if the owners representing the greater 
part of the area organize a consortium and under certain 
conditions even if but one-fourth of the land is represented. 
These associations have the legal character of public-utility 
corporations with the right to issue obligations and bonds, 
contract loans, and to levy upon the members for their in- 
dividual share of the costs of the project. The contributions 
of the members are taxes upon the property of the contribu- 
tor, and they are classified immediately after the land-tax 
and the respective provincial and communal surtaxes. 

The conservation work in the mountain watersheds and 
the flood control measures necessary for the principal 
watercourses on the plains, particularly the Crati River, is 
carried out at the expense of the State. The State contrib- 
utes to the costs of the other types of work. In southern 
Italy where land development is particularly difficult the 
State’s share is eighty-eight to ninety-two per cent of the 
cost of the principal reclamation works; seventy-five per 
cent of the cost of building rural acqueducts for the main 
supply of potable water; forty-five per cent of the cost of 
installing rural electric power stations and from one-third 
to thirty-eight per cent of the cost of the erection of rural 
villages, building and improvement of farm roads, provi- 
sion for local water supply, drainage and irrigation. 

The State contributions are in the form of annual install- 
ments provided for in the budget for the whole national 
land plan and extending over a period of thirty years. In 
order to provide the large sums necessary for the comple- 
tion of projects within a reasonable time, these annuities 
which are payable to the consortia are assigned for dis- 
count to the National Life Insurance Institute, the National 
Institute of Social Insurance, the Deposits and Loans Bank 
(which administers the Postal Savings Bank deposits), and 
to other credit institutions subject to State control. In this 
manner the Sibari project is financed. 

The postal savings deposits, life insurance savings, and 
payments required by law for various forms of social in- 
surance which these institutes receive, provide large and 
continuously available funds for investment in similar na- 
tional land development projects. The State’s annuities 
and the insurance receipts represent legal obligations, con- 
tinually available and renewable, and permit the credit in- 
stitutes to hold the obligations and bonds of the consortia 
of land owners avoiding the danger of currency inflation 
which might result from discounting the great sums in- 
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Reclamation work extends to the foothills and the plains and embraces all measures necessary 
to the stabilization and betterment of rural life. Here is shown one Italian method of 
controlling shifting sand dunes by the planting of suitable plants and trees. 


volved on the open market. Moreover, the large capital 
expenditures invested in productive national enterprizes, 
and made possible through this use of the savings and in- 
vestments of the people, offset hoarding and increase the 
purchasing power through the continual turnover of funds 
and consequent 
direct and in- 
direct employ- 
ment. 
Unemploy- 
ment in Italy, in 
the depths of 
world depres- 
sion has _ been 
held close to a 
million or from 
two to three per 
cent of the total 
population of 
about 42,000,- 
000. It is esti- 
mated today at 
slightly over 
one million and 
is declining. 
Eighty thousand 
on the average 
are daily em- 
ployed on the 
national land 
plan and the in- 
cidence of em- 
ployment af- 
forded gives 
work to at least 
another forty 
thousand. The 
Italian Govern- 
ment, however, 
does not profess 


to apply an 
economic yard- 
stick to its pro- 
gram. Under- 
Secretary of 
State Serpieri, 
responsible for 
the administra- 
tion of the na- 
tional land 
plan, says that 
Bonifica Integ- 
rale is a prob- 
lem of civiliza- 
tion rather than 
of economics 
and is nota 
question of deb- 
its and credits 
on a_ balance 
sheet. 

The national 
plan of land 
utilization now 
in actual course 
of execution in 
Italy is in its in- 
tegration alone 
patently sugges- 
tive for Ameri- 
c an considera- 
tion and application. Our unrelated land policies and ill- 
coordinated practices in their historic sequence reveal the 
same disastrous and unproductive results which are appar- 
ent in many parts of Italy. The Italians are profiting by 
past experience; their land plan (Continuing on page 334) 





Control of water in the mountains is turned to good account in the rivers below by the 
development of power and irrigation works which are an integral part of the national land 
plan. This is the recently constructed Santa Chiara Dam on the Tirsi River, Sardinia. 








THE ROAD TO FOREST RECOVERY 


By WARD SHEPARD 


powerful potential ally in the Industrial Recovery Act, 

just passed by Congress. This Act offers the means 
both of permanently restoring the economic health of these 
great industries and of saving the forests themselves from 
further ruin. The road to this end the lumber industry itself 
has courageously pointed out: “Cooperative action with en- 
forceable performance offers the only practicable solution.” 

Such is the basic formula urged by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association in its outline of a Code of Fair 
Competition under the Industrial Recovery Act. The Asso- 
ciation, it is true, through the actual instrumentality of the 
Code, limits this formula to the reduction in sawmill output 
of lumber as a commodity. It is gratifying that the pre- 
amble of the outline code stresses the purpose of the industry 
to conserve forest resources and assure permanent employ- 
ment and public welfare through sustained yield forest man- 
agement so far as practicable. This general principle, how- 
ever, should be incorporated in the actual instrumentalities 
through which the Code will be enforced. 

The evils that bedevil the forest industries have their base 
and source in forest destruction. No control of production 
that does not abolish forest destruction and assure forest 
permanence will restore the forest industries to health or 
satisfy the imperative demand of the public that forest 
destruction cease. Fortunately, because the proposed Code 
is tentative, there is still ample time for the industry and 
the government to repair this vital omission. 

Let us therefore propose a revision of the formula: 
“Cooperative action with enforceable performance offers the 
only practicable solution of the inseparable problems of 
over production and forest destruction.” 

The Industrial Recovery Act clothes the President with 
full power to apply this revised formula to end the un- 
profitable regime of destructive lumbering—profitless alike 
for the industry and the public, and in the continuance of 
which both share the responsibility. There is every reason 
to believe that the President will act decisively, swiftly, and 
in a spirit of wise cooperation with all the forest industries 
to control production through sustained yield forest manage- 
ment and proper silvicultural practice. 

It is well that the lumber industry has of its own accord 
adopted the sound principles of “cooperative action with 
enforceable performance,” and of sustained yield forestry. 
With this common starting point there is no longer any de- 
bate as to whether overproduction and destructive lumbering 
shall be brought under control; the issue is how this double 
control can be achieved with the maximum benefits to the 
industry and to the public. It has become clear that the 
lumber industry can neither control production nor abolish 
the exploitation methods that are steadily reducing our for- 
ests to desert wastes without putting into effect the doctrine 
of “enforceable performance.” The Copeland report, re- 
cently issued by the Forest Service, irrefutably shows that 
our overwhelming forest problem centers in the privately 
owned forests, the owners of which in spite of subsidy and 
exhortation have failed to control destructive exploitation. 

It is this formula of enforceable performance that will 
now save the forest industries from self-destruction through 
destroying the very source of their raw materials, through 
extirpating the forest, root and branch, as a living organism, 
and that will save the forests themselves as inexhaustible 


, | SHE forests and forest industries of America have a 





reservoirs of wealth, of employment, and of beauty. 

The President has the authority, under the Industrial 
Recovery Act, to revise any code of Fair Competition that 
he finds inadequate. The lumber industry still has the op- 
portunity to revise its own tentative code. That revision, by 
whomever done, must contain certain requirements that are 
an irreducible minimum in meeting the purposes of the Act. 
Those purposes are to rehabilitate industry, to stabilize em- 
ployment, and to conserve natural resources. Requirements 
to meet these purposes are here proposed as follows: 


(1) The control of production by the application of the 
quota-production system through sustained-yield for- 
estry, with selective cutting or other proper silvicul- 
tural practice. The basic unit for quota and silvicul- 
tural control will be the sustained yield management 
unit, delimited by forest, transport, and manufactur- 
ing factors. 

(2) Centering administration of the Act as applied to 
forest industries in a Forest Recovery Administration 
to be set up in the Department of Agriculture, with 
adequate field staffs, organized on a regional basis, 
to function in close and friendly advisory relations 
with the control organization set up by the industry 
in its tentative code. 

(3) Making licenses to operate under the Code contingent 
upon adherence both to the quota and the silvicul- 
tural requirements. Log production, logging meth- 
ods, protection and silvicultural requirements must 
be controlled through approved and supervised for- 
est management plans for all forests over 1,000 acres. 

(4) Control of farm woodlots through the establishment 
of cooperative forestry and marketing associations 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act and the con- 
trol of destructive, itinerant small sawmills through 
licensing, these activities to be handled by district 
foresters. 


These requirements, which superficially sound drastic, will 
in fact benefit the industry as much as they will benefit the 
public. As Greeley, Kirkland, Mason, Ashe, Zon, Garber, 
and many others have irrefutably proved through exact 
cost studies, clear-cutting is done at an actual financial loss, 
because small low-grade timber drains away the profits of 
the large high-grade timber. Moreover, sustained yield will 
eliminate one of the crushing hidden losses of destructive 
logging—namely the rapid amortization of manufacturing, 
logging, and transport facilities. 

But the distress of the forest industries is too great to 
permit limiting the advantages of forest recovery control to 
the superior profits of selective logging. The Government 
must extend to the forest industries the same statesmanlike, 
thorough-going, and sympathetic aid that it is extending to 
agriculture. 

What can the Government do? 

First, it should launch an immediate and rapid investiga- 
tion of the entire credit problem of the forest industries, with 
the object of organizing forest credit facilities comparable 
to the Federal Farm Loan Bank. Sustained yield forestry 
is ideally fitted for long-term, low-interest loans on the 
amortization principle, for sustained yield gives a perpetual 
cycle of income and consequently of security. Such credit 
should be available for carrying (Continuing on page 336) 























Lying at the base of University Peak, Matlock Lake is one of the few fine lakes 





that cling in the high basins along the precipitous eastern side of the Main Crest. 


TROUT OF THE TIMBERLINE LAKES 


AD a low-country fisher- 
man stopped with us at 
the end of the road high 


on the eastern slope of the Sierras, 
I doubt if he would have enthused 
over the prospects of trout. He 
would have been too weary from 
the long night’s drive across the 
desert, and disgusted with the 
final ten miles of countless switch- 
backs which had led us into this 
tiny green valley. The sun was 
hot, even at an elevation of 8,500 
feet. About us, in groups and in 
islands, the dense willow thickets 
provided the only shade. Grey 
sagebrush extended up the slopes 
and funnel shaped canyons to the 
granite spires, which enclosed us 
on three sides. Out to the east we 
could gaze across the barren 
desert ranges. 


We were just at the magic line 
where the desert gives way to the 
charm of the high country, where 
one could enjoy fully — and with 
striking suddenness—an. unbeliev- 
able Sierra paradox. We climbed 
a rocky trail for a half hour, tra- 
versed a steep slope through a 
dense forest of foxtail pine, and 
looked across the still blue water 





By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 





We could not resist a trial with 
the flies just before sundown. 
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of an alpine lakelet. Here, at 10,- 
600 feet, the plush-like hair grass 
was green as jade, and oozed wa- 
ter under our feet. Tiny wild 
flowers in this magic land of 
springtime patterned the ground 
in brilliant mozaics. Thousands 
of feet above us reared the giants 
of the Main Crest, and in their 
shaded chutes and gorges lay deep 
snow banks. 

No fish were rising in this lake, 
a favorite rainbow water of other 
years, but we bent on our flies and 
tried them diligently, from outlet 
up to the singing creek which fed 
down from the upper lakes. Not 
one rise could we get from the 
brilliant fish. So with first-of-the- 
season anxiety to get fish, we re- 
sorted to still fishing with the 
ignoble salmon eggs. Despised by 
fly purists are these bright little 
baits, but they will take fish—and 
in sporty fashion. Therefore I 
offer no apology for their use. 


Earl had the first strike, and 
missed. But soon he hooked a ten 
inch fish which fought deep, and 
came to the net unwillingly. Oth- 
ers we took of eleven and twelve 
inch size, fat, strong fighting rain- 
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group for large fish. 
Again we tried our 
flies — then spinners. 
The cool, mid-morning 
breeze presaged rising 
fish, but not one cir- 
cling ring appeared. 

From Matlock Lake 
we climbed 800 feet to 
a little known lake of 
very deep, snow fed 
water, in which I 
knew were veritable 
monsters of steelhead 
and Mackinaw trout, 
the remainder of a 
planting made many 
years ago. We scanned 
the blue, unruffled sur- 
face of this rock bound 
tarn, in which was re- 
flected the great pin- 
nacle of University 
Peak. Not a fish was 
rising. 

Spinners failed to 
bring a single strike. 
Underwater lures, like- 
wise, were ignored, 
and salmon eggs, and 
sunken flies, and the 
lowly angle worm. 
Thus, we were defeated 
in our quest of the 
really Big One, but 
we'll try another year 
for those fellows. And 
we had agreed to 
spend our remaining 
days up among our 
hidden lakes, after the 
iridescent king of all 
trout, the Sierra golden. 

But we could not re- 
sist trying our flies on 
the eastern brook trout 
in Gilbert Lake that 
evening, and our efforts 
proved worthwhile. 
The last fisherman had 
left that round little 
lake by the main trail, 
when we had clam- 
bered down to it, and 
we used his raft. The 
evening breeze was 


chill, and was ruffling the surface in little wavelets when we 
A ten-inch fish took Earl’s lure, dove, 


started casting. 


rushed far out, and fought mightily for one of his size. We 
netted him—our old friend of the red spots—always a grand 
fly fish in these waters. 

I raised a nice one, and missed him, with the too-quick 
strike one acquires in casting for rainbows. He came back 
at my Grey Hackle, and was mine, after the usual swift bat- 


bows as the denizens of these high lakes always are. And 
let me state that such fish, on a long line, slack on the bot- 
tom, and: hooked lightly with a No. 10 hook, will test the 
ability of man and tackle. They leaped, these fish, as only 
the superb rainbow trout can leap. 

With supper assured we moved a few hundred yards to 
Matlock Lake, very deep, and always the prize one of the 








On the edge of the still blue water of one of these little known alpine 
lakelets, Earl waited for the net, as his first rainbow took the lure. 


tle. The next fish hit the old reliable Royal Coachman. Earl 
took another, then I two more. This was fast and furious 
sport, with each netting the other’s fish at short intervals. 
But, the big ones of earlier days were not there. We de- 
scended swiftly to camp in the dusk, and fried trout. 
Next morning several pack outfits passed our camp en 
route to the back country, and how we wished for the time 


to do likewise. It was 
the only way to really 
see and enjoy the 
mighty range. For 
there are still wide, un- 
explored areas in that 
magic country “over 
the pass” in which 
animals can be taken. 
There are lakes 11,000 
feet above the sea 
planted years and 
years ago; alpine for- 
ests in “lost” basins, 
where old bucks hide 
out until winter ap- 
proaches; and deep, 
black canyons, filled 
with cool jungle 
growth. 

But, we had serious 
work that morning, for 
we faced a climb of 
nearly 4,000 feet, with 
back packs; and the 
first problem was how 
to provide for warm 
sleeping at 11,000 
feet, and carry the 
necessary bedding up. 
However, with twenty- 
pound packs we reach- 
ed the last timber be- 
low the unnamed lakes 
with energy enough to 
start fishing. 

Our first “golden” 
lake was under the 
beetling spires of the 
Main Crest, in a cup 
of solid granite. No 
vegetation here, not 
one blade of grass. 
Just three basic colors, 
with their softening 
shades, cover the little 
world; they are blue 
of water and sky, grey 
of granite, and the 
pearl white of the 
clouds. At noon we 
knew flies to be use- 
less, for no breeze yet 
stirred, so we again 
tried the despised sal- 


mon egg. A dozen fish 


of similar size moved slowly about among the great boul- 
ders of the lake bottom, at one point. There was no difficulty 
in recognizing these trout as goldens, so clearly did their 
brilliant colors show through twenty feet of water. And I 


saw a black spotted fellow which, later, in my net, proved to 


be a Loch Leven. 





This salmon egging is slow sport—until a golden strikes. 
One just sits and dreams and smokes. But, he may raise his 
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eyes to a most gorgeous skyline of granite peaks over which 
the white clouds ride. 

For a half hour we waited, then my rod tip dipped to the 
water and I leaped into action from sprawling somnolence. 
Deep down he pulled and tugged, but not with the spirited 
rushes of the golden, and I soon landed the old Loch Leven. 
Then Earl connected with a fish, which at once, by his sur- 
face fight and wide leap on a slack line, proved to be a 


ee 


our hands became blue and numb when wet, so we rolled 
into our blankets under the little pup tent. All our clothing 
and two wool blankets each sufficed to ward off the cold that 
night, and it seemed almost unbelievable that in the valley 
at the base of the range, only a few miles distant, the 
temperature was probably fifty degrees higher. 

Two lakes at 12,000 feet attracted us next morning, and 
the climb over talus slopes and smooth, sharply pitched 





The evening breeze was chill, ruffling the surface of Gilbert Lake in little wavelets when we started casting. Imme- 
diately below the outlet in the center of the picture, the range drops off abruptly to the desert, and the face of the 
country entirely changes. 


golden. The next strikes for both of us resulted in lost fish, 
for it is very difficult, with the tiny hook lying on the rocks 
of the bottom, and the line slack, to strike in time. But 
Earl caught another a moment later, a twelve-inch fish, that 
must have weighed a pound, and which gave mighty battle. 

I have caught great rainbows of four and five pounds in 
lakes and in swift streams. They fight hard and long, and 
jump in beautiful aerial curves. But I can recall no thrill 
quite like that of fighting these shimmering, unbelievably 
brilliant fish in crystal clear water, where every move may 
be seen and enjoyed. 

For an hour we took fish, losing perhaps two thirds of 
those that struck. Then they quit. We enjoyed our lunch, 
and tried spinners, and flies, and all the lures we possessed. 
To one rising fish I cast eight different patterns of flies, 
in various sizes, and by several methods, without results. 
Certainly these high lake fish will at times test the most 
resourceful of anglers. 

But we had six beautiful fish, so descended to the tama- 
rack grove on the bench below, and made snug our camp. 
Then bacon, trout and canned beans, eaten beside a cheerful 
fire, sturdy food, and enjoyed in huge quantities, after our 
laborious climb. The wind blew so chill at sundown that 





granite aprons was a severe one. The two beautiful alpine 
lakes contained golden trout in plenty, but we saw no large 
fish, and decided to let these grow. We had found these 
“secret” lakes which some day may provide the seven pound 
goldens we have been seeking so long. That was enough! 

Our prospecting tour satisfactorily concluded, we took a 
short cut over a thousand-foot barrier of granite, puffed 
mightily, worked down through a maze of talus blocks as 
large as houses, and again fished South lake. And, just at 
noon, as on the previous day, these “finicky” goldens were 
ready for their salmon egg luncheon. 

Five splendid twelve-inch fish went into the net for Earl. 
He handled them like a veteran, and played them neatly 
from a slippery rock above very deep water. Again I tried 
my flies, when the light afternoon breeze ruffled the water, 
and without one rise, even to various sizes of the Royal 
Coachman and Grey Hackle which never before had failed 
so completely. But we had a dozen beautiful, shimmering 
specimens of these most colorful of all trout to take home, 
so were content. 

An hour of steady, sliding descent took us to the car, 
and another hour down the steep grade landed us in Inde- 
pendence, where the temperature was 100 degrees. 





A typically happy and resourceful gang at Camp Roosevelt, getting ready to “take off” for 





a day’s work in the woods of the George Washington National Forest near Luray, Virginia. 


WITH THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


ITH more than 235,000 young men enrolled, Presi- 
\ \ / dent Roosevelt’s plan to have 275,000 unemployed 

men in forest work camps by July 1 is nearing 
successful conclusion. On June 8 more than 80,000 men 
were established in 400 forest camps, while 155,000 were 
in conditioning camps. These will be transferred to the 
work camps at the rate of nearly 9,000 a day. 

At the same time it was announced that 8,000 unemployed 
war veterans from nine eastern states would be sent to Ver- 
mont on flood control work on July 1. The remaining 
19,500, of the 27,500 quota allowed the veterans, have not 
been assigned. On the Indian Reservations more than 3,000 
Indians have been accepted for conditioning. The quota 
allowed the Indians is 14,400. Alaska’s quota of 325 and 
Porto Rico’s of 1,200 are expected to be filled by early July. 
Thus, within four weeks it is expected that more than 318,000 
men will be in Civilian Conservation Corps work camps. 

Approximately 16,000 civilians, including technical for- 
esters, construction foremen, supervisors and others needed 
to supervise the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
while in the forest camps, have been employed, it was stated. 

All of the forest work camps, totaling 1,437, have been 
selected, every state having at least one camp. 

To maintain the morale and discipline in the camps, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on June 12 approved an Executive order in- 
creasing the cash allowances to be paid thirteen per cent of 
the men enrolled in the Corps, and a new penalty system for 
minor offenses committeed by the enrolled personnel. 

The new regulations will provide that not more than five 
per cent of the authorized strength of any Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps Company may be paid a cash allowance of $45 
a month while an additional eight per cent may be paid a 
cash allowance of $36 a month. The previous regulations 
provided for a flat cash allowance of $30 a month for each 
enrolled man. The new rate will go into effect on July 1. 
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The men who will receive the higher cash allowance rates 
will be selected by the company commander and the camp 
superintendent for each camp, and will be utilized in the 
administration of the camps and in some cases in the over- 
seeing of the work to be performed in the forests. 

The penalty system will include penalties comparable to 
those customarily imposed by the management of industrial 
enterprises “in order to maintain efficiency of production and 
equality of opportunity and privileges.” Penalties authorized 
may include: admonition, suspension of privileges, substitu- 
tion of specified duties within the camp instead of the regu- 
lar work for a maximum period of one week, or deduction of 
not to exceed three days’ cash allowance per month. 

According to Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, the recent appeal to state governors to 
submit applications for the establishment of work projects 
on state and privately owned land has been received en- 
thusiastically. 

“The result is,” Mr. Fechner said, “that sufficient work 
projects have now been approved to care for the full quota 
of men.” 

The success of the move to place 275,000 men in work 
camps by July 1 is assured, Mr. Fechner said. “At the pres- 
ent time virtually all Army posts and stations set aside for 
conditioning men are filled to capacity. To make room for 
the men yet to be enrolled, the War Department has kept 
a steady stream of men moving toward the forest work 
camps. In some cases it has been necessary to send men 
across the continent from eastern states with few forest work 
projects to the heavily forested areas of the Pacific Coast. 
Wherever possible, however, men are being sent to work 
projects within their own states.” 

The transportation of men from the East to West was 
initiated on May 24 when administrative cadres of thirty- 
two companies were dispatched to Utah and Idaho from 
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Fort Monroe, Virginia, and Fort Meade, Maryland. Each 
train carried sixteen regular Army officers, sixty-four en- 
listed men and 336 members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

The 1,437 forest work camps selected and approved to 
take care of the 
entire Corps have 
been designated 
as follows: Na- 
tional Forests, 
573; State For- 
ests, 321; private 
land, 220; state 
parks, 101; Na- 
tional Parks, 62; 
other Federal 
Reservations, 18; 
and on_ special 
erosion and flood 
control work, 
122. 

In the First 
Corps Area, Con- 
necticut will have 
fourteen camps, 
Maine fifteen 
camps, Massa- 
chusetts _ thirty- 
two, New Hamp- 
shire thirteen, 
Rhode Island COL. DUNCAN H. MAJOR 
three, and Ver- Officer of the General Staff who is 
mont, not includ- in charge of the Army’s participa- 
ing camps for tion in the work of the Civilian 
war _ veterans, Conservation Corps. 
thirteen. Approx- 
imately 18,000 
men will be stationed in the Area. 

The Second Corps Area will have forty-two camps, desig- 
nated as follows: Delaware one, New Jersey nine, and New 
York thirty-two. More than 8,000 men will be put to work. 

The Third Corps Area, affording work for 31,000 men, 


will have 156 camps—eleven in Maryland, ninety-seven 


W. FRANK PERSONS 
Representing the Labor Depart- 
ment in the work of enrolling 
unemployed young men and a 
member of the Advisory Council. 


J. E. KINNEY 
In charge of administration of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps on the Indian Reserva- 
tions of the West. 





in Pennsylvania, and forty-eight in Virginia. 

In the Fourth Corps Area, with a total of 198 camps, 
Alabama will have seventeen, Florida twenty-two, Georgia 
thirty-nine, Louisiana twenty-three, Mississippi sixteen, 
North Carolina thirty, South Carolina eighteen, and Ten- 
nessee thirty - 
three. The area 
will employ near- 
ly 40,000 men. 

Seventy-four 
camps will be es- 
tablished in the 
Fifth Corps Area, 
taking care of 
15,000 men. In- 
diana will have 
twenty-one, Ken- 
tucky seventeen, 
Ohio eighteen, 
and West Vir- 
ginia eighteen. 

The Sixth 
Corps Area, with 
a total of 139 
camps, and acco- 
modating 27,000 
men, will give 
Illinois t hirt y- 
three camps, 
Michigan f if t y- 


ROBERT FECHNER nine, and Wis- 
Named Director of the Emergency consin forty-sev- 
Conservation Work by President en 


The Seventh 
Corps Area will 
take care of 30,- 
000 men in 154 
camps. Arkansas will have twenty-eight, Iowa sixteen, 
Kansas seven, Minnesota sixty-one, Missouri sixteen, Neb- 
raska five, North Dakota seven, and South Dakota fifteen. 
In the Eighth Corps Area there will be 120 camps for 
24,000 men. Twenty have been alloted Arizona, twenty-five 
to Colorado, fifteen to New (Continuing on page 334) 


Roosevelt and in full charge of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 





HORACE ALBRIGHT 


ROBERT Y. STUART 
Chief Forester of the United Director of the National Park 
Service, and Department of In- 
terior Representative on the 

Advisory Council. 


States representing the Agricul- 
tural Department and a member 
of the Advisory Council. 












TRAILS OF THE WILD 





THE LAST CALL! 


The Ranks of the “Trail Riders of the National Forests” are Rapidly 
Filling for Exploration of Two Great Wilderness Areas This Summer 


HIS is the last call! 

Those who are planning to ride with the “Trail Riders 

of the National Forests” into the forest wilderness of 
Montana this summer are urged to make reservations imme- 
diately. Only a few weeks remain before the first party will 
leave Missoula. 

It is an opportunity never before made available to the 
public—an opportunity to explore two of the greatest re- 
maining wilderness areas in America under the auspices of 
agencies that serve and administer them. The parties 
will be conducted by The American Forestry Association, 
the oldest forest conservation organization in the country, 
with the cooperation of the United States Forest Service. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad is also cooperating to assure 
every travel convenience. 

Trip No. 1 will be into the great South Fork Wilderness 
of the Flathead National Forest, in Montana, one of the 
most rugged and primitive regions in the United States. It 
is the country known for a century as being “back of be- 
yond”—an untamed land of romance and adventure. It is 
a country of lofty mountains, dramatic ni their boldness, 
where never failing streams run vigorous and cold. It is a 
land where bears, deer, elk, and mountain goat live un- 
disturbed by man, a country a hundred miles from the sound 
of a locomotive, and two days’ journey by trail from the 
noise of an automobile horn. 

The first party, which will be limited in number, will enter 
this wilderness on July 10 from Missoula, a little town under 
the Continental Divide. Transportation will be by “pack 
train”—Sure-footed horses and competent dude wranglers. 
The cost of this trip is unusually low—$43.75 all expenses 
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from Missoula back to Missoula. Six days will be spent in 
the saddle and five nights around camp fires out under the 
stars. 

The second trip, beginning August 16, will start from 
Helena. It will take the party into the Sun River Wilder- 
ness of the Lewis and Clark National Forest, unchanged 
since the Blackfeet Indians held their picturesque sun dances 
along the historic Sun River. Like the South Fork Wilder- 
ness, the Sun River area is without a road, and is reached 
only on foot or with pack and saddle horses. It snuggles 
up close to the main ridge of the Rockies—the backbone of 
the Continent—extending for miles along the eastern side of 
the Great Divide. It is a country of history and tradition. 
Perhaps no other region of wild country holds more. With 
it are linked the names of Lewis and Clark, Pierre and 
Chevalier de la Verendrye, and a number of other great ex- 
plorers of the West. It is the country of the great “Chinese 
Wall,” one of nature’s masterpieces. It is the home of the 
Sun River elk herd, numbering nearly 10,000. It is a 
country once grazed by the largest buffalo herd ever 
recorded by white men. 

This trip will be for five days at a cost of $54.75 from 
Helena back to Helena. This price includes all expenses, 
and represents actual cost of the expedition. 

If you would like to make one or both of these trips do 
not delay your reservation. You will ride with congenial 
companions, men, women and older children. Every ar- 
rangement has been made for your comfort and pleasure— 
and at a cost within the reach of everyone. Act now and 
make your reservations before it is too late. 


Remember, this is the last call! 












NIGHT HUNTING DEER WITH ACAMERA 


Requires Patience, Cunning and A Heap of Understanding 





By W. GORRELL, JR. 


why not! The very soul of hunting, it it be viewed through the glass of sportsmanship, is in the 

game, a contest between untamed instinct and directed thought. The camera offers the keener 
weapon, though more delicate, and victory is gained only through greater effort, greater patience, cun- 
ning and understanding. 


(iy hunting as a sport is becoming universal. The gun is fast surrendering to the lens. And 


Last fall I had the good fortune to be in the Big Horn Mountains, the home of the black-tailed 
deer, that creature of the deceptive gait, and fate was kind enough to give me a good lesson in deer hunt- 
ing with a camera. Near my cabin were several stacks of hay, and it seems that deer have some sort of 
title to the stockman’s winter feed in that his herds claim a great portion of the deer’s forest forage 
each summer. But right or wrong the deer came in early and lost little time in locating the stacks. I 
resolved to try my luck with a Graflex. 


My first move was to drag an armful of the tempting grass nearer to the cabin so that I could util- 
ize a window for a blind. Quite content with my plan of action, I fastened cans of flash powder along 
the eaves of the cabin, connected them to batteries, and focused the camera on the little pile of hay. I 
was fully certain that my scheme would work and that all I would have to do when a black tail came 
within range was to pull out the dark slide and turn loose the powder. 


There were about fifteen deer in the field when I sat down to wait. After a while a number ap- 
proached the stacks, munched delicately and looked around. Then the little pile I had so neatly ar- 
ranged took their fancy and I set myself for action. I did not wait long. When they were 
within range I set off the flash. The indirect light blinded me and I was unable to see what happened, 
but before the “boom” of the powder had echoed there was a sudden staccato beat of hooves on the 
frozen ground. In ten seconds the field was vacant. But—and if one understands deer it is to be ex- 
pected—in less than two minutes they were grazing again, and in an hour they were back at the stacks. 
I couldn’t interest them, however, in my little pile of hay by the cabin. 
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An old doe with her three fawns caught at the pile of hay during a gentle snow. The doe was 
camera shy, but her hungry offspring could not be bothered by the noise and flash of the powder. 
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I had rather anticipated this, so during their 
absence I placed a camera at one of the stacks, 
to be tripped by a cord, with a charge of pow- 
der adjacent. I got my picture. This hap- 
pened night after night until the black-tails be- 
came super-sensitive. For the “boom” of the 
powder was getting on their nerves at night 
just as the “boom” of the hunter’s gun was 
disturbing them by day. 

It became more difficult to “get my deer” 
but I “hunted” diligently, night after night, 
thoroughly engrossed in the game. Then at 
last a vagrant air brought a large doe to my 
window. A buck followed on her heels, ever 
and again looking down the field at the other 
does. When he reached my range I swung the 
camera and removed the lens cap. If he would 
only raise his head! Nervously I waited, fear- 
ful every minute that some strange noise or un- 

E . ; familiar scent would send him on his way. But 
Wounded in the foreleg by a hunter, this old buck with the antlers with unexpected swiftness my chance came and 
of a wapiti had to be lured into camera range by a number of does —“boom!” I had my deer. 

: Later an old doe followed by three fawns 
grazed into view. The youngsters immediately 
spied the pile of hay and lost no time getting 
to it, a movement that seemed to worry the old 
doe considerably. You see, I had “shot” her 
before and she was too canny to face the lens 
again. When I turned on the flash the fawns 
rushed away, but came right back. Then be- 
gan an interesting spectacle. The old doe at- 
tempted to throw the fear of death into them 
by snorting and thumping the ground. But it 
failed to work. After a few more flashes the 
fawns hardly left the hay. 

And so on it went, night after night, “get- 
ting my deer” over and over. It was a rare 
lesson in animal sense, in patience and in un- 
derstanding. Yet my “hunt” was packed as 
full of excitement as any chase with a rifle. 
And as for trophies of the hunt, I’ll take a 
good picture any day in preference to a set of 
antlers. 


This doe came down every evening for 
salt, ond although she disliked the 
smoke and noise of the flash, and was 
usually shy in approaching, she hung 
around until her appetite was satisfied. 


Three black-tails were outside of the 

cabin window when I set off the first 

flash. About fifteen more were scat- 

tered about the field. Before the 

boom!” had begun to echo there was 

a sudden staccato beat of hooves on 
the frozen ground. 





The trick worked perfectly but this canny lady 
was suspicious of the noise and smoke that 
greeted her attempt to enter her dining room, 
an entrance gained by working one of the 
shorter poles to one side. After several nights 
she returned, looking over her ground with great 
wariness before venturing an entrance. 


And then quite suddenly I found out why. I 
had been outsmarted. While I lay in wait the 
hungry lady had found another entrance and 
had silently gone about her business of feeding. 
I put a second camera by the stack to greet her 
and on the following night caught her in the 
act. Startled by the flash she instinctively dashed 
for the first entrance. My tripper thread caught 
her and I had the parting shot. 


This fence was designed by an enterprising rancher 
to protect his hay from the black-tails. How well 
it worked was recorded by my camera. By chance 
I discovered this means of entry and quickly set my 
camera with a tripper thread stretched across the en- 
trance so that the poacher would take its own picture. 


Interrupted again, she scorned the hay for 
several more days, but the memory of the 
green meals that had been hers for the tak- 
ing proved too much for her timidity. Back 
she came and almost succeeded in getting 
through without tripping the thread that set 
off the flash. It was her last attempt, for my 
thread went undisturbed night after night. 





















The author “looks out” from Chew’s Ridge Station in the 
Monterey Division of the Santa Barbara National Forest. 


often asked by people who have visited or looked 

upon these lone outposts of the nation’s forest fire 
protection system. They know in a general way that a look- 
out tower or station is just what the name implies. They 
know, too, that the lonesome individual stationed at these 
vital points is called a “lookout.” But just how a lookout 
keeps watch over his far-flung domain is a subject upon 
which they are apt to stumble in any attempt at accurate 
description. 

The most common mistake the average person will make 
is that the lookout spends most of his time peering through 
powerful binoculars for the tell-tale balls of smoke. So, 
quite naturally, there is a look of doubt in their eyes when 
they are informed that the eyes of the forest protection 
forces seldom look through field glasses, and that when they 
do, the glasses are not powerful. Strong or powerful bin- 
oculars look right through smoke, magnifying it to an ex- 
tent where it is invisible. 

No, the task of spotting smokes is not a matter of tense 
peering around with a pair of strong binoculars; nor of 
tense peering without glasses. For tensity of any kind would 
soon tire the eyes and nerves so that a man couldn’t see 


anything. 


H=« DOES A lookout look out? That is a question 
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HOW DOES 
A LOOKOUT 
LOOK OUT? 






By 
ARTHUR STORY 


The lookout, usually an elderly man, is one who can be 
trusted never to leave his post, to be on watch every moment. 
If his wife be with him and she as trustworthy as he, there 
are two pairs of eyes and double safeguard in case of 
accident, sudden illness, or emergency of any kind. 

From the first day of his occupancy of a station, the ob- 
server begins to paint upon the retina of his eye a picture of 
the territory under his care, the landscape of the scene 
spreading beneath his station. Valleys, ridges, canyons, 
streams, timber, brush and pasture. A farm or orchard here 
and there. Perhaps it is correct to say that the picture makes 
a lasting imprint on the mind of the watcher in his tower. 
Day by day, week by week, this mind’s eye picture becomes 
clearer, its detail more defined. In time the picture becomes 
so fixed, so accurately impressed, that the slightest variation, 
blot, or difference instantly registers. Nine times out of ten 
that variation is caused by a wisp of smoke. 

This is the principle of lookout work. 

Of course, while a man is perfecting his mind’s eye pic- 
ture, he is also, if fitted for the work, perfecting what is 
known as a smoke eye, one that responds instantly to the 
sight of smoke, in territory familiar or strange. It’s the per- 
fection of the mind’s eye along with the perfection of the 
smoke eye that makes the valuable lookout. The more fire 
seasons a man remains at the same station the more valuable 
he becomes. 

Yes, the field glasses are quite useful for distance work; 
in determining over just which ridge or from which par- 
ticular canyon a smoke is rising. The glasses help separate 
smoke from fog, or properly identify dust from moving 
cattle, sheep, or vehicles. The lookout likes to have field 
glasses. 

Furthermore, the good lookout will keep himself informed 
as to movements of cattle, sheep, campers, or hunters, of any 
change of circumstance that may bring danger of fire. He 
will learn about every mill, every road-crew, every habita- 
tion, every corral; or a hot spring that throws up steam on 
cool days. The mental picture must emphasize all fixed 
points that make smoke or what looks like smoke. 





























EDITORIAL 


A Great Opportunity 


tunity offered by the Industrial Recovery Act to effect 

a sound solution of the enormously difficult problem of 
stabilizing the forest industries and saving the forests for 
permanent productivity. The Recovery Act gives the Presi- 
dent full authority to cooperate in a very large way to stabil- 
ize the forest industries and to protect public rights; namely, 
through control of lumber production by sustained yield 
forest management and selective logging. 

The basis of this solution and an administrative plan for 
applying it are discussed in a special article in this issue by 
Ward Shepard. He rightly emphasizes the importance of a 
statesmanlike, thorough-going, and sympathetic effort by 
the Government to aid the forest industries out of the over- 
whelming financial difficulties that beset them. 

The American Forestry Association urges the forest in- 


[im American public must be alert to seize the oppor- 


dustries, the Government, and the public to unite in a wise 
and friendly approach to a great opportunity for industrial, 
professional, and governmental statesmanship. We have 
entered into a new epoch in American life. Let us forget 
old feuds and old prejudices, let us get out of the rut of 
inertia and timidity. Above all, let us unite in a great drive 
for a “new deal” for our forest industries and our forests. 
By great good fortune, we have a President who under- 
stands the forest problem, who is keenly interested in forest 
conservation, and who wishes to lead industry into a sound 
and permanent recovery. We commend to the President this 
golden opportunity to save the three-fourths of our forest 
heritage that Theodore Roosevelt was unable to save by in- 
clusion in the National Forests. We believe the President is 
fully aware of this opportunity and that he will embrace it 
with the kindly courage and the constructive vision with 
which he has recreated the energy and the faith of America. 


The Emergency Conservation Project 


men at work in forest camps throughout the country 

by July 1 is well on the road to fulfillment. During 
recent weeks governmental machinery has speeded up en- 
rollments, building of camps, the physical hardening of 
men for woods work and their transportation to the 
woods where constructive employment awaits them. As 
this is written in early June, groups of men typifying the 
rank and file of American youth were moving from the 
conditioning centers to forest camps at the rate of nine 
thousand men a day. By the end of the month, govern- 
mental officials confidently expect that 275,000 will be ac- 
counted for in 1,440 camps dotting the entire map of the 
United States. 

The general public little appreciates the magnitude of 
this movement. Within the space of three months an army 
of unemployed youths drawn from every walk of life will 
have been personally selected and examined, put through 
two weeks of conditioning at concentration points, trans- 
ported to camps in outlying regions and provided work 
under organized leadership in a widespread program of 
diversified forest and land reclamation. The movement in 


Poorer at vo ROOSEVELT’S desire to have 275,000 


point of time and numbers of men handled, according to 
the War Department, will exceed that maintained by the 
Army and Navy combined during the World War. 
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Great as the problem of mobilization and organization 
of this vast army of unemployed youth has been and cred- 
itable as has been its execution, a greater problem presses 
for successful handling. This is the problem of making 
the project serve its highest purpose. The work which 
these young men do, the character of its performance and 
its lasting value to the country are of course tremendously 
important factors calling for organization and direction of 
a high order on the part of those in charge. But more im- 
portant, we believe, are the human values to be dealt with, 
and the opportunities offered to mould character and citizen- 
ship—to rehabilitate physically and mentally 275,000 
youths all but whipped by the depression, and spiritually 
to recreate their faith in themselves, their future and their 
country. 

After all, that is the big objective of the project, and the 
real responsibility of those in charge from the Director down 
to the officers who direct the men in the woods. The task 
calls for real leadership, real understanding of humanity, 
rare powers of inspiration and above all vision and ability 
to weld the activities of the men during work and leisure 
hours into an educational force interpretive of the poten- 
tialities of life and social advancement in a country rich in 
good earth, in natural beauty and wealth and in spiritual 
purpose. 








6 Wend S yee 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS MEETING 


Where the Forestry Clans Will Foregather in September 


Mountains of New Hampshire will feature the 58th 

Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion early in September. The dates of the meeting—Sep- 
tember 5, 6, 7 and 8—follow immediately after Labor Day 
and offer opportunity for a week’s profitable outing, filled 
with conservation activities and healthful mountain recrea- 
tion. Interspersing the field trips will be evening and mid- 
day gatherings at which Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, Governor John G. Winant of New Hampshire, 
Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, Robert Fechner, 
Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Henry S. 
Graves, Dean of the Yale Forest School, R. Y. Stuart, Chief 
Forester of the United States, and others will speak. 

In still another way, the meeting promises to be outstand- 
ing. Seven other conservation organizations are participat- 
ing: The Society for the Protection of New Hampshire For- 
ests, the Massachusetts Forest and Park Association, the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club, The Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association, The New England Section of the Society of 
American Foresters, The Empire State Forest Products Asso- 
ciation and The Rhode Island Forestry Association. Never 
before have so many conservation associations joined in a 
common meeting. Attendance, however, is not limited to 
association members. All sessions, trips and privileges of 
the meeting are open to the public and the public is cordially 
invited to attend. 

The headquarters will be the Forest Hills Hotel at Fran- 
conia, New Hampshire, from which point a caravan of mo- 
tor cars will leave each morning on trips especially planned 
to demonstrate the more important conservation wor!: of the 
White Mountain National Forest and the surrounding region. 
Included in the trips are visits to the more important proj- 
ects of the Forest Service, the State of New Hampshire, the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests and 
the Appalachian Mountain Club,—organizations which have 
been working in cooperation for many years in the conser- 
vation and development of the region as a whole. The field 
trips have been planned so as to give within the time avail- 
able the best possible picture of achievements in watershed 
protection, preservation of aesthetic values, forest manage- 
ment, the handling of public recreation, roadside and trail 


TP HREE days of motor trips through the beautiful White 
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treatment and other public developments of this great forest 
area as brought about through coordinated programs of the 
agencies mentioned. 

The field trips will be without cost excepting a moderate 
charge for lunches. Notable among the field events will be 
a visit to the Emergency Conservation Camp at Wildwood 
in the White Mountain National Forest where visitors may 
see first hand how the Civilian Conservation Camps are con- 
ducted, the types of young men enrolled and the character 
of work being done. President Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
been invited to be the principal guest of honor and in the 
event affairs permit him to accept a special Presidential 
Luncheon will be given in his honor at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Woods, on Friday, September 8. Following 
the adjournment of the meeting with the Mt. Washington 
luncheon a number of special trips will be arranged if there 
is demand for them, including a visit to the operations of the 
Brown Company at Berlin, New Hampshire, where special 
arrangements will be made to show visitors the interesting 
and diversified developments of that company in the har- 
vesting and utilization of forest products, and a trip to the 
top of Mt. Washington by the Cog Railroad for which a 
special rate of $5 has been obtained, including dinner on 
the summit at the Mt. Washington Club. Those desiring to 
spend the night on the summit will be granted the special 
rate of $6 per person, including the ride up the mountain. 

Dinner at the Forest Hills Hotel at Franconia, New 
Hampshire, on the evening of September 5, will open the 
meeting. The hotel has granted special rates of $5 a day 
for room and meals and is equipped to care for 150 people. 
This rate applies to rooms with bath as far as available. 
Those desiring to come before the convention or remain 
afterwards will be allowed the special convention rates. In 
Franconia Village and vicinity are numerous summer hotels 
where clean and comfortable accommodations may be ob- 
tained at $3 a day and up. Further information in regard 
to hotels, rates, and other details may be obtained by writing 
The American Forestry Association, 1713 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Room reservations will be made by the 
Association, or they can be obtained by writing directly to 
the Forest Hills Hotel, Franconia, New Hampshire. The 
detailed program of the meeting follows, on page 312. 











A vista of peaks from the Champney Falls 
Trail in the White Mountain National Forest. 


Majestic Eagle Crag, seen through the quiet vista of Red 
Eagle Pond, looking toward South Moat and the Mountain. 








PROGRAM 
WHITE MOUNTAIN MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


and 


Participating Organizations 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


General Assembly —Dinner 7 P. M., Forest Hills Hotel, Franconia, New Hampshire 


After Dinner Program 
Subject—The White Mountain National Forest—A Vast Forest Region in Public Service 


Evening Chairman—George D. Pratt, President, The American Forestry Association 


Address of Welcome—W. R. Brown, Chairman, New Hampshire Forestry Commission 
“The White Mountain National Forest and the New Deal’’—James E. Scott, Supervisor, White Mountain National Forest 


Brief Greetings From: 


Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease, Appalachian Mountain Club 

Mrs. Edward H. Whitney, New England Conference Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. Harry W. Smith, New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs 

John Ha d, New Hampshire State Grange 

Karl D. Scates, New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association 

Philip W. Ayres, Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests 





WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 
Field trip by automobile—Leave Forest Hills Hotel 8:30 A. M. 


Crawford Notch State Forest: A 6,000 acre protection forest with recreati 1 develop s under the State Forester’s supervision. 


Bartlett Experimental Forest Area: A 2,500 acre field laboratory of the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 

Glen Ellis Falls: A scenic gem visited by more than 100,000 people annually. National Forest improvements. 

Pinkham Notch Huts: An outdoor luncheon will be served and an opportunity given to see this typical Appalachian Mountain Club 
development occupying National Forest land under special use permit. During luncheon there will be a d ation by the Appalachian Mount- 


tain Clubs of latest developments in forest radio communication. 
Tuckerman Ravine Trail: One of the most intensively used hiker and ski trails in the region leading to summit of Mt. Washington. 


Peabody Valley: Dolly Copp Forest Camp where some 45,000 camper-days of use occurred in 1932. Water and sanitary systems, 
refuse disposal, camp layout, improvements and control. 








Evening Assembly—Wednesday, September 6, 8 P. M., Forest Hills Hotel 


Chairman—aAllen Hollis, President, Society for Protection of New Hampshire Forests 
“Public and Private Forests in New England’’—Henry S. Graves, Dean, Yale Forest School 
“The Restoration of Rural Life’—Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
Field trip by automobile—Leave Forest Hills Hotel 8:30 A. M. 


Gale River Experimental Area: 1,320 acres of White Mountain National Forest permanently dedicated to research with emphasis upon 
d rations o g for production of softwood pulp species. 
(1) Wildwood Timber Sale Area 


(2) Visit to Long Pond Wild Life Development. 
old lake for recreation and for the restoration of fish and wild life. 


(3) Luncheon at the Wildwood Civilian Conservation Camp with brief addresses by: 
Robert Fechner, Director, Emergency Conservation Work 
R. Y. Stuart, Chief, United States Forest Service 
David I. Walsh, United States Senator from Massachusetts 
Lost River: Visit to the famous Lost River reservation of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 





This is a project of the Civilian Conservation Corps involving the reclaiming of an 


Trip through the 


Lost River Gorge. 
The Flume and Franconia Notch: The State Forest harboring “The Old Man of the Mountains” and the interesting recreational de- 
velopments of the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests at the Flume. Demonstrations by representatives of the State For- 


estry Department and of the New Hampshire Society. 


Evening Assembly—Thursday, September 7, 8 P. M., Forest Hills Hotel 


Open Discussion—8-9 o’clock 
Chairman—Harris Reynolds, Secretary, Massachusetts Forest and Park Association 
Topic—*“Recreational Uses of the White Mountain National Forest’ 
Resolutions 


Moving Pictures 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
Field trip by automobile—Leave Forest Hills Hotel 8:30 A. M. 


Visit to Emergency Forest Work Camp on Gale River: This is one of several camps already established on the White Mountain National 
Forest under the President’s program of giving 300,000 men employment in the forests of the country. The camp will be in full operation 
and will provide an excellent demonstration of how this historic project is being carried out in the woods. 

Cherry Brook Sale Area: A 650 acre sale area where spruce and hardwoods were cut in 1925-1926-1927, showing methods of cutting, 
slash disposal, and sale area betterment work done in 1930 and 1931. Nearby is a similar area not operated which affords opportunity for 
ready comparison of conditions “‘before”’ and “after” cutting. Experimental plots. Demonstrations by District Ranger and Research workers. 

cenic Drive over Cherry Mountain and Jefferson Notch Roads to Bretton Woods. 


PRESIDENTIAL LUNCHEON, MT. WASHINGTON HOTEL, 1 O’CLOCK 
Toastmaster—John G. Winant, Governor of New Hampshire 
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The destructive rogue at work. The young 
hickory tree is girdled, and the part above 
the ring will die. 


HEN a person for any reason desires to kill a tree 
\ \ / it is not necessary for him to cut it down or uproot 
it. He may chop a ring around the tree’s trunk, 
whereupon that portion of the tree above the girdle will die. 
In the olden days pioneer settlers who had 
hurriedly to clear the land of woods for 
the purpose of growing farm crops would 
girdle and kill the trees, and afterward, 
when time was less pressing, would fell 
and burn them. 

It may be that the pioneer ancestors 
learned this method of taking a tree’s life 
from still more primitive men who girdled 
trees with axes made of stone, and that 
they, in turn, learned the process from an 
insect. For there is a medium-sized beetle 
which inhabits forested districts throughout 
a considerable portion of the southern half 
of the United States that has practiced this 
system of killing little trees and branches 
for a million years or more. How, or 
when, or from whom, the insect learned 
that a girdle around the stem of a tree 
would deaden the wood above, cannot be 
stated. If it acquired the knowledge by 
chance or by observation, how strange and 
wonderful that the little creature was able 
to associate cause and effect and that it was 
sagacious enough to repeat the operation. 

The twig-girdler, for that is the common name of the 
beetle, has a purpose in its practice of going about killing 
portions of trees. It does not engage in-the laborious task 
merely for the fun of the thing. The girdles which kill the 
twigs are made by the female beetle for the benefit of her 





Pupa of a twig-girdler 
just about ready to 
change to a beetle. 





A CLEVER 


FOREST ROGUE 


By FRED E. BROOKS 


Photographs by the Author 


own offspring. She selects the twig or the little tree she 
wants to kill, then methodically cuts her girdle around it 
and at once proceeds to move about over the deadened wood 
depositing eggs beneath the bark. In laying her eggs the 
beetle first sinks her strong jaws into the bark, making a 
puncture which extends to the sapwood. Then she forces an 
egg into each opening and after the egg is in place seals the 
entrance with glue, which she excretes. The glue soon hard- 
ens and serves to shut out enemies which are on the watch to 
attack the eggs and newly-hatched larvae. These larvae, or 
grubs, on emerging from the eggs, find the dying wood and 
bark with which they are surrounded exactly to their liking 
as food. When they have eaten and grown for a period of 
one or two years, each enlarges a section of one of its bur- 
rows, forming a smooth-walled cell in which the grub 
changes to a pupa. The pupa, in turn, changes within a few 
weeks to an adult beetle, which emerges into the open and 
is ready to proceed with its peculiar arrangements for pro- 
viding a succeeding generation. The insect shows a decided 
preference for hickory twigs in its girdling 
operations. All kinds of hickory, includ- 
ing pecans, are attacked. Persimmon, elm, 
linden, apple, pear, and other cultivated 
and forest trees are attacked less frequent- 
ly. The beetles appear in late summer and 
the girdling is done chiefly in the autumn, 
the operation continuing until the beetles 


are killed by the cold. 


This interesting habit of the insect in- 
clines the observer to forget that it is cap- 
able of becoming a serious pest to growers 
of hickory and pecan trees, especially to 
nurserymen who produce small trees of 
choice varieties for sale. For several years 
I have made annual visits to a nursery in 
Virginia in which shagbark and pecan 
trees are grown for the market. About fif- 
teen years ago a surprising number of the 
twig-girdling beetles appeared in the nurs- 
ery and literally played havoc with the lit- 
tle trees. One season I made counts which 
showed that in one block of grafted trees 
eighty per cent were girdled and killed. 
Not only the nursery trees, but thousands 
of the branches of bearing pecan trees were killed. On one 
pecan tree, with a trunk diameter of eight inches, I counted 
sixteen hundred dead branches due to the girdles. 

I found the owner of the trees almost in despair. He was 
dividing his time between collecting the beetles by hand 
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from his little trees, 
gathering and burning 
the girdled twigs which 
had broken off and fal- 
len to the ground and 
which he knew con- 
tained the eggs for a 
succeeding generation 
of the insects, and 
shooting the beetles at 
work in his larger trees 
with a small rifle. 

As an employee of 
the federal Bureau of 
Entomology, I took 
steps to conduct experi- 
ments against the ene- 
my, but just as I was 
ready to proceed with 
some spraying experi- 
ments a strange thing 
happened; the beetles 
failed to appear, as 
they had been doing 
regularly in August of 
previous years. That 
season scarcely a gir- 
dled twig could be 
found in the nursery. 
When an explanation 
of the disapnearance 
of the beetles was 
sought, it was finally 
discovered that vast 
numbers of minute 
parasites had appeared 
from some source the 
previous year, had 
been able to work their 
way through the bark 
to the freshly-laid eggs 
and had deposited their 
own eggs within those of the beetles. A single host egg con- 
tained sufficient food to bring one of the little parasites to 
maturity. Subsequently, six different kinds of tiny, winged, 
wasp-like parasites issued from the eggs. 

In order to see and understand the marvelous thing that 
had taken place, one had to open hundreds of the twig- 
girdler’s egg chambers and scrutinize the contents through 
a microscope.- The unaided eye could not reveal this ex- 
ample of the kindly way in which nature often steps in and 
works to our advantage. Many times, I am sure, we are the 
recipients of such favors without knowing anything about it. 

These parasites were members of the great order of in- 
sects to which ants, bees and wasps belong, the order Hy- 
menoptera. While none of them has been named specifically, 
the genera to which they belong has been determined. The 
length of these generic names is out of all proportion to the 
size of the insects, as, for example, Heterospilus, Horismenus 
and Eurytoma. The adult parasites are four-winged flies, 
and all are smaller than an ordinary mosquito. The female 
in each species is armed with a stinger-like ovipositor by 
means of which she inserts her eggs into or upon the egg or 
newly-hatched grub of the girdler. The parasitic egg soon 
hatches and the larva from it at once attacks the host egg or 
grub. At least one of the species finds sufficient food within 
the girdler egg to nourish it to a fully-matured insect. The 
parasites require about a year to develop and when they 





The top of this young 
hickory has been killed. 
This is a fine example of 
the “deadening” methods 


of the clever forest rogue. 


issue from the twigs they find the eggs and grubs of another 
generation of twig-girdlers in just the right stage for them 
to attack. 

Parasites cannot be counted on regularly to hold the twig- 
girdlers in check, and I can think of no practical way of 
greatly increasing them or of speeding up their activities. 
There will be times. especially in the more southerly lo- 
calities, where the twig-girdlers develop twice as rapidly as 
in the north, when artificial means of control will be desir- 
able. Gathering and burning the girdled twigs will, of 
course, destroy the girdlers, but this method also has the 
disadvantage of destroying many parasites. An ideal meth- 
od would be to build in the vicinity of infested trees tightly- 
fitted cages or boxes, each with a window of woven-wire fly 
screen. The parasites could easily pass through the meshes 
of the screen and escape, while the beetles that issued would 
be imprisoned and would soon die for want of food. 

The newly-emerged twig-girdler beetles feed rather freely 
on the bark of tender twigs and leaf-stems before they begin 
to deposit eggs. It would seem that a spray of arsenate of 
lead, or some similar poison, applied in August to trees 
liable to infestation would kill many of the beetles. I did 
not have an opportunity to test this method, for the reason 
that when I was ready to begin my experiments the parasites 
took the whole matter out of my hands. 


Big game! This pecan grower has been driven to turn 
his rifle on these destructive insects, which go so thor- 
oughly about the business of girdling limbs and twigs. 
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if needed, muscle. Later on they will have the bal- 
lot and the incomparable influence of classroom teaching. 


Most every boy who reads this page received most of his 


scholastic training from women teachers. This introduction 
to an interest- 
ing story is be- 
ing written on 
Mother’s Day 
and brings to 
mind the re- 
mark of Lin- 
coln regarding 
the influence 
of his mother 
—“All that I 
am and ever 
hope to be I 
owe to my an- 
gel mother.” 
Girls may not 
be able to 
wield the ax 
or handle the 
cant hook as 
effectively as 
boys, but 
when it comes 
to wielding 
influence and 
creating atti- 
tudes, well — 
it is not gal- 
lantry but con- 
viction that 





These ‘Maids” are real forest 
prompts t he workers—planting trees in a school 


statement that forest, and doing it right! 
they are not 
surpassed. So 
capturing their enthusiasm as well as that of boys, is a real 
objective in educating a forest-minded people. Someone 
has said that progress in forestry will depend in a large 
measure on how well we succeed in capturing and holding 
the imagination and enthusiasm of the youth of America. 
What a field for the game warden and forester! Nothing 
can long endure—forests, religion, literature or the princi- 
ple of American citizenship unless there is built up in the 
mind and heart of*those who follow, a consciousness that 
these things must be protected and perpetuated. And now 
we are certain that a consciousness of the beauty and eco- 
nomic value of trees and of animal and bird life is a part of 
good American citizenship. A consciousness of beauty is so 
important a contributing factor to enjoyment that it is more 
important than knowing the facts of history and algebra. 
Most foresters have a strong “streak” of the poetic in their 
make-up. It was this “streak” that directed their decision to 





A OREST Fae FOR, Boys AND WIRLS 


Conducted by WAKELIN MCNEEL 


“MAID MARIAN FORESTERS” 


By EDWARD RITTER 


IRLS have an important part in the conservation 
movement. They have enthusiasm, judgment and, 
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select forestry as a vocation. They seldom go into verbal 
raptures about the wonders of nature, but there abides a 
consciousness and wonder just the same, however prosaic 


they may seem about it. When a forester is discovered 

who is willing to help boys and girls to a similar enjoy- 

ment and knowledge, his story is worth relating, if for no 
other reason than because it is a little exceptional. The 
story that follows has other virtues as the reader will dis- 
cover. It is written by Edward Ritter, District Ranger in 
the Sawtooth Forest. 

“Delving into the deep mysteries of plant growth, classi- 
fying flowers and trees into their respective groups and 
learning to identify native and exotic species of trees are a 
few of the numerous activities pursued by a group of en- 
thusiastic high school girls of Shoshone, Idaho, under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Elisabeth Smith, president of the 
organization. Their field of learning and knowledge 

acquired 
through vari- 
ous channels 
and activities 
was not stored 
away selfishly 
in their memo- 
ries. They saw 
the opportun- 
ity to be of 
great service 
to their com- 
munity. In the 
early spring 
months of 
1932, the 
group, under 
the appropri- 
ate title of 
‘Maid Marian 
Foresters’ and 
tutored by 
Miss Margaret 
Sinclair of the 
High School 
faculty, pro- 
ceeded to is- 
sue bulletins 
containing in- 
formation of 
value to the 
local towns- 
people, farm- 
ers and lovers 
of the great out-of-doors. Methods of planting trees, recom- 
mended species, handling of woodlots and care of planta- 
tions, windbreaks, and shade trees were described in brief 
in the ‘Maid Marian Foresters’ bulletins. Helpful suggestions 
and timely warnings for campers were issued in late spring 
in conformance with policies endorsed by private, state and 





Treasure!—A ‘Maid Marian For- 
ester’”’ discovers the nest and eggs 
of a pin-tail grouse. 
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federal forestry organizations. Book learning, lectures by 
the United States Forest Service personnel, county agent, ex- 
tension forester and other interested groups or individuals 
supplied the Maid Marian Forester organization with in- 
valuable fundamentals of forestry. A correlation of these 
with actual conditions on the ground was necessary in the 
interest and advancement of the society. Week-ends were 
spent collecting plant and tree specimens in the vicinity of 
Shoshone. As the 
snow receded from 
the sagebrush flats 
and gentle slopes 
of Snake River, 
green foliage re- 
placed the white 
winter-clad land- 
scape, flowers tint- 
ed each southerly 
exposure and 
gradually new 
fields were opened 
for exploration. In 
May and early 
June the ‘foresters’ 
invaded Wood 
River Valley to the 
snow line, gather- 
ing specimens of 
new growth with 
unbounded energy. 

“Greener pas- 
tures lay just over 
the hill. What a 
dream that is in 
ordinary life! Is 
it often a reality? 
Over Galena Sum- 
met, 8,752 feet in 
elevation, is locat- 
ed a most pleasant 
and peaceful area, 
the Sawtooth Val- 
ley. Why not 
choose it as a po- 
tential field for in- 
vestigation? Gor- 
geous flowers, 
numerous grasses, 
trees, game ani- 
mals, birds, lakes 
and streams 
abounding with 
trout, afforded a 
wonderful oppor- 
tunity for correla- 
tion of thought, 
application of 
principles and re- 
creation. After all, was not this the area mentioned by the 
Sawtooth Forest Supervisor as being ideal for the study of 
natural resources, Forest Service administrative policies and 
activities? And, hadn’t the Ranger in charge of this very 
District offered to help in any way possible? 

“In August, this enterprising group, directed by Dr. 
W. J. Boone, president of the College of Idaho, traveled 
over Galena Summit and explored accessible portions of the 
Sawtooth Valley. Alturas Lake was selected as the head- 
quarters camp for it was but a few miles from here into a 
very rough, scenic and little frequented area. The District 
Ranger joined the party at Alturas, as previously planned. 
From here the ‘foresters’ would accompany him on a regular 


ee. 





This is Alice Lake, in the high Sawtooths. Into this beautiful primitive 
region the Ranger led the girl foresters,—eager to secure specimens, to learn 
and explore in this natural wonderland. 





inspection trip over unbeaten paths of this ‘wilderness’ area. 
Incidentally the ranger was elected guide and director of the 
expedition and volunteered to assist with packing Kapok 
beds, supplies and other equipment necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of a short trip. 

“This first evening at ‘headquarters camp’ was spent 
around « cheerful campfire, relating stories and experiences 
between bites of toasted marshmallows. The Ranger ex- 
plained in some 
detail the organi- 
zation of his fire 
fighting force and 
duties of the 
guards and patrol- 
men. All were in- 
terested to hear of 
the varied duties 
connected with the 
life of a Ranger. 
Quite obviously he 
must be qualified 
to fill the place of 
carpenter, black- 
smith, telephone 
lineman and me- 
chanic as well as 
being a_ scientist 
and technician of 
some repute. 

“The moon had 
disappeared over a 
timbered ridge and 
the camp envel- 
oped in darkness 
before the party 
broke up and re- 
tired for the night. 
Although the hike 
to Alpine Lake was 
not far, air-line, 
the enthusiastic 
foresters were ad- 
vised the climb 
would warrant a 
good night’s rest 
and a hearty 
breakfast. 

‘‘Hikers and 
pack animals 
made an early get- 
away for the high 
country. Dr. Boone 
instigated a_ re- 
search program 
enroute which ne- 
cessitated careful 
inspection of flow- 
ers, fungi and 
ether wild growth. Plant specimens were brought to him 
for identification, the more highly prized and choice sam- 
ples being placed securely in his pocket herbarium case. 

“During the elapsed time from departure at Alturas to 
arrival among the crags and lakes suggested as the probable 
camp ground, the Ranger was exceedingly busy. The ele- 
ments had not been very kind in this drainage area. Many 
logs had to be cut before the pack outfit could proceed. One 
stubborn mule added much discomfort to the day’s activi- 
ties. Numerous questions by members of the party were 
asked concerning trees, shrubs, herbs and game. Appropri- 
ate answers were received with much enthusiasm. Hours 
and minutes sped by with great rapidity until the pangs of 
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hunger lured youthful minds away from scientific thought. 

“It was high noon before the shore of Alpine Lake, the 
proposed campsite, was reached. The packstring was 
groomed and fed while eager hands prepared a hasty meal 
of pork and beans, 
bread, butter and 
jam. Daylight 
hours were at a 
premium. The de- 
termined group of 
Forestry Maidens 
lost little time in 
gathering numer- 
ous specimens of 
fungi, herbs and 
shrubs. Dr. Boone 
conducted an even- 
ing class in plant 
identification to 
complete the day’s 
activities. 

“At dawn a light 
smoke drifted 
down the canyon 
and the scent of 
bacon and coffee 
filled the air. The 
Maid Marian For- 
esters were on the 
job at an early 
hour. Breakfast 
over, dishes 
washed, horses fed 
the party was 
ready for a mountain climb. Three different routes were 
pursued by as many groups. High scenic lakes, precipitous 
mountain sides, snowbanks and talus slopes were recon- 
noitered. Contented golden trout swam leisurely about the 
shores of two small lakes. Two large bull elk were spied 
peacefully grazing on an alpine meadow. Laughter, hoo- 


Not only planting trees, but using trees to the best advantage is 
an important part of the forest education of both boys and girls. 


hooing voices and unintelligible echoes reverberated among 
the cliffs. The sun was high overhead before blistered heels 
and aching limbs brought to a close the morning’s adven- 
tures. It was mid afternoon when the various parties as- 
sembled to par- 
take of sandwiches 
and lemonade. 
Stories were ex- 
changed and ad- 
ventures related 
until it became evi- 
dent darkness 
would overtake 
the party on the 
return trip to Lake 
Alturas if many 
more leisure mo- 
ments were spent. 

“Fatigue charac- 
terized each mem- 
ber as the party 
turned homeward. 
Tired bodies plod- 
ded down the 
winding trail; 
drowsy minds pon- 
dered over past ex- 
periences. 

“Early evening 
marked the return 
of anenthused 
group of ‘forest- 
ers’ to a sumptu- 
ous meal,—fit for 
an epicure, of trout, mushrooms, biscuits and coffee. 

“Back to the auto road and civilization, leaving nature’s 
handicraft with regret, the Maid Marian Foresters returned 
to their homes at Shoshone, taking with them bounteous in- 
formation, a fuller conception of forest benefits, specimens 
of nature’s wonderland and other (Continuing on page 334) 





FAMOUS TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW 
No. 9---THE PINE CREEK ELM or “LIBERTY TREE” 





1 
ately 
ON THE SHORES OF PINE CREEK 
CTIADAGHTON CREEK ), NEAR 
CLINTON, PA. STANDS A MAJESTIC 
ELM, SPREADING ITS BRANCHES 
OVER SOME OF THE MOST HISTORIC 
GROUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 
SOMETIMES CALLED THE 
TIADAGHTON ELM AND SOMETIMES 
THE PINE CREEK ELM, IT IS 
BETTER KNOWN AS THE LIBERTY TREE. 








Earuy IN THE SUMMER OF 1776, IT WAS LEARNED THAT 
CONGRESS IN PHILADELPHIA WAS PLANNING TO DECLARE THE 
COLONIES FREE FROM ALLEGIANCE TO ENGLAND. FOLLOWING 
THIS ANNOUNCEMENT, ON JULY 4, 776, A GROUP OF PENN— 
SYLVANIA BACKWOODSMEN WITH OTHER INHABITANTS OF THE 
SURROUNDING COUNTRY GATHERED UNDER THE GREAT ELM 
AND FORMALLY DECLARED THEMSELVES INDEPENDENT OF ENGLAND, 
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In THE MEANTIME. AS THE LIBERTY 
BELL TOLLED 11S THUNDEROUS 
MESSAGE OF FREEOOM AND THE 
CHEERS OF THE PEOPLE WERE 
BEING HEARD, THE PEOPLE OF 
THE PINE TREE SECTION WERE 
GATHERING UNDER THE TREE TO 
FILL THE AIR WITH THEIR SONGS 
OF LIBERATION AND JOv. 


TWo HORSEMEN RODE FROM LIBERTY 
TREE - THROUGH THE NIGHT— 0 DELIVER 
TO THE. FATHERS OF INPEPENDENCE ” 
AT PHILADELPHIA THE TIADAGHTON 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
ARRIVING A FEW DAYS LATER. 























( — days are here again! 

Throughout the temperate zone, wherever summer 

days are unfolding, wherever green trees and flower- 
ing mountain meadows lure, photographers are preparing 
for their season. And before the last snapshot is made 
millions of pictures, both good and bad, will be ready for 
the “market” or for their place in albums or twilight 
reminiscence. 

Professionals with critical eyes and finished equipment 
will stalk for the perfect picture, utilizing everything in the 
landscape for the proper blending of mass and line. Ama- 
teurs, also seeking the perfect picture, will frown upon the 
mysteries of composition and exposure and wait with 
breathless anxiety until the negative reveals their cunning. 
But the great majority, the campers, the vacationists, the 
tourists, equipped with small cameras of all makes, will 
storm the citadel of Picturedom with miles and miles of 
film, shooting everything that appeals, laughing at tech- 
nique, flaunting the rules of the game in the face of their 
own desire to “bring it back in pictures” no matter what it is. 

While this sort of photography has its place in the scheme 
of life the joy of taking a really good picture is universal. 





THROUGH THE LENS 


“The Country Road” 


SUMMER AND YOUR CAMERA! 
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—J. William Held 





A good picture is, in many respects, its own reward. The 
thrill of achieving unusual composition and rare lighting ef- 
fects is something that cannot rest after it has been experi- 
enced. This explains the amateur photographer. He does 
not make phctography a business, but he has tasted of 
success with a camera and cannot rest without attempting 
greater things. 

Many readers of Through the Lens have deserted the 
novice ranks to become amateurs and many have achieved 
unusual success. In the contest conducted for them in 1932 
hundreds of “finished” pictures were submitted, a number 
of which have been published in previous issues. Two more 
are presented here, “Watkins Glen” by Walter L. Bogert, 25 
Claremont Avenue, New York City, and “The Country 
Road,” by J. William Held, 204 Fourth Street, Freeport, 
Pennsylvania. The pictures are strikingly different, but each 
is a rather remarkable achievement in its field. Mr. Bogert 
has gone to the deep forest for his effect while Mr. Held 
found his along an open country road. 

In announcing its 1933 Competition for the “Most Beau- 
tiful Photographs of Trees in America,” The American 
Forestry Association has invited professional photographers 
to compete. This should not in any way discourage the 
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—wWalter L. Bogert 
“Watkins Glen” 


amateur or even the novice from taking part. In fact, it If you do not have a picture in your collection that is 
should spur them on, for to win a verdict over the profes- worthy of competition work for one this summer. The con- 
sional is a goal worth working for. test does not close until midnight of October 31, 1933. 









































Morgan Heads Tennessee Valley Authority 


Arthur E. Morgan, college president and 
distinguished engineer, has been appointed 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by President 
Roosevelt. The appointment for nine years 
from May 18, 1933, was confirmed by 
the Senate on May 30. Harcourt 
Alexander Morgan, President of the 
University of Tennessee, and David E. 
Lilienthal, of Wisconsin, were named 
by President Roosevelt on June 3, to 
serve for periods of six and three years 
respectively. With the approval of 
these appointments by the Senate on 
June 10, the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was completed. 

Each board member will receive a 
yearly salary of $10,000, together with 
the occupancy of a dwelling house 
owned by the Government in the vi- 
cinity of Muscle Shoals, Alabama, and 
necessary travel expenses. All other 
officials and employees will be selected 
by the board without regard to provi- 
sions of the Civil Service laws, and 
can be removed at the discretion of 
the board. 

Since 1922 Dr. Morgan has been 
President of Antioch College, at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, while continuing 
as President of the Dayton-Morgan 
Engineering Company. He is widely 
recognized as the chief engineer of the 
Miami Conservatory District, designed 
in 1913 to prevent recurrence of the 
Dayton flood, and of the Pueblo Con- 
servatory District to protect Pueblo, 
Colorado, from floods. The revised 
drainage codes adopted by Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Ohio, Colorado, 
and New Mexico were drafted by him. 

During the summer of 1929 he spent 
several weeks in and around the Yel- 
lowstone National Park as a member 
of President Hoover’s Yellowstone 
Park Boundary Commission, which 
recommended the addition of 250,480 acres to 
the Park in Wyoming, and its permanent pres- 
ervation as a wilderness area. Articles by him 
have appeared in AMERICAN ForESsTs. 

Dr. Harcourt Alexander Morgan, President 
of the University of Tennessee, was born in 
Canada but has worked continuously in the 


United States since his graduation from the 
University of Toronto in 1889. He is recog- 
nized for his work in entomology and _ hor- 
ticulture, and as a member of the Land Use 
Planning Committee has given special consid- 





ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


eration to the economic and sociological fea- 
tures of the Tennessee Valley. 

David E. Lilienthal, of Madison, Wisconsin, 
is a graduate of De Pauw University, and 
member of the Wisconsin Public Utilities 
Commission. Articles by him on public utili- 
ties law have appeared in several legal pe- 
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riodicals. Offices of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority have been established in Washing- 
ton, in the Department of the Interior Building. 

With two college presidents on the Board 
of Directors and the Executive order of 
June 8 authorizing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to establish manual 
training schools for the men to be 
employed, there is strengthened the 
idea that this is an unusual experi- 
ment in social welfare by the Gov- 
ernment. The President’s order in- 
dicates that local men from eighteen 
to thirty years of age will be largely 
employed. With work to be conducted 
on the basis of a thirty hour week 
there will be time for training in the 
trades to equip them for life after 
they have completed their work with 
the Government. 

During a recent visit to the Nash- 
ville Agricultural Normal Institute, 
Dr. Arthur Morgan is reported to have 
said: “The Tennessee Valley is to be 
the first place in America where we 
can sit down and design a civilization. 

“What the President is thinking 
about is to make a study of the area, 
find out what can be produced there, 
and see what can be developed in the 
way of small industries in communi- 
ties,” he explained. 

“There are great potentialities in 
the Tennessee Valley. The project 
needs only a force to start and direct 
it. It needs, as this country needs, 
organization between production and 
consumption. The President has in 
mind a social development so that 
people do not live for industry, but 
industry for the people.” 

In accomplishing this Dr. Morgan 
thinks of the Board as a “catalyst,”— 
an agent that sets things in motion. 
The board will work to assure the per- 
manence of the project by building 
soundly while making it pay its way. While 
working toward this end, Dr. Morgan promised 
to follow the President’s admonition to keep 
politics out of the organization, so that regard- 
less of the political fortunes of the next four 
or eight years the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley may be assured. 
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Forest Camp For Women 
Opens in New York 


Camp Tera, on Lake Tiorati, in the heart 
of the Palisades Interstate Park, New York, 
was opened officially June 10 as the first ex- 
perimental camp for unemployed women un- 
der the plan sponsored by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor. A contingent of seventeen women 
from New York City, most of whom have 
been out of work for more than a year, were 
the first arrivals. Miss Marian Tinker is di- 
rector of the camp. 

Life at the camp will be “recreational first, 
then vocational,” Miss Tinker said, explaining 
that the routine would stress an active outdoor 
life of swimming, hiking, tennis, and other 
sports. The women will rise at 7:15 a. m., 
breakfast at 8, lunch at 12:30 and dine at 6. 
Lights will be out at 10 p. m. 

Miss Tinker emphasized the point that the 
women would do no manual work other than 
that required to keep in order their own quar- 
ters and personal belongings, few as they are, 
and to take occasional dish-washing assign- 
ments. 

“They are in no sense comparable with the 
Conservation Corps workers,” she said, “and 
there will be no pulling moths from trees or 
anything like that. As time goes on and the 
camp really gets to functioning and the girls 
improve in health and morale, there will be 
vocational training along any lines they de- 
sire.” 

Camp Tera is the property of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. It was formerly 
Camp Nylic. Instead of using it for its em- 
ployees this year, the company has lent it to 
the State Temporary Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, by which it is being operated 
with funds supplied by the Federal Relief 
Administration. 

The June grant for the camp was $4,200; 
that included the expense of equipment. The 
Federal Relief Administration estimates that 
the cost for each woman at the camp will be 
about $5 a week. More than 200 unemployed 
women have registered at the headquarters of 
the administration and groups of about twenty 
will be sent to the camp twice weekly, after 
being investigated and examined physically. 

Tera can accommodate about 200 and when 
it is filled the administration plans to open 
another camp. Monthly grants for operation 
of the camp will be made by the Federal Re- 
lief Administration of the state. Under the 
present plan the women will be permitted to 
remain at the camp all summer. The success 
of the experiment at Tera will decide whether 
similar grants will be made for the establish- 
ment of camps in other states. 

Besides Miss Tinker, the administrative 
staff at Tera includes a dietician and business 
manager, Miss Jessie I. Mills; an assistant 
dietician, a cook and an assistant, a volunteer 
counselor, two volunteer life guards of the 
Red Cross, a mechanic and a general handy 
man. As the number of campers is increased 
other counselors will be added, and, when 
vocational training begins, instructors are to 
be supplied from the emergency work lists of 
the State Department of Education. 

The previous occupation of the women in- 
cluded stenography, factory work, shop sell- 
ing, clerking and sewing. There was one pro- 
fessional dancer. 

The youngest girl, twenty years old, said 
that she had been a salesgirl since she was 
fourteen. Born in Virginia, she came to New 
York with her mother, who deserted her two 
years ago. Since that time the girl had been 
unable to find permanent employment of any 
sort and had been exisitng on charity. 

The oldest of the group is a widow of 
thirty-five, unemployed for nearly three years. 
None of the women has a husband. 
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PRESIDENT MAKES $20,000,000 AVAILABLE FOR 
FOREST ACQUISITION 








In order to encourage opportunities for the 
employment of men under the Emergency 
Conservation Act of March 31, President 
Roosevelt, on May 20, allocated $20,000,000 
for expenditure by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the purchase of forest lands within the 
forty-two existing National Forest Purchase 
Areas. These funds were made available from 
money authorized by the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Act and will be used to enlarge the Na- 
tional Forest system in the East. The purchases 
will open the way to a greater number of for- 
est work camps not now possible due to the 
limited area of Eastern National Forests. 

With this large allotment of funds available, 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
meeting in Washington on June 9 made plans 
for the largest program of forest land pur- 
chases in its history. It authorizes immediate 
expenditures of $762,833 with which to pur- 
chase 425,000 acres in some twenty-eight pur- 
chase units. This represents an average pur- 
chase price of about $1.80 an acre. 

The land to be acquired is in sixteen states 
located from Maine and Minnesota south into 
Florida, Arkansas, and Mississippi. The three 
largest groups of purchases are in the Che- 
quamegon, Mondeaux, and Oconto purchase 
units of northern Wisconsin where a total 
of nearly 260,000 acres will be secured at an 
average cost of $1.33 an acre. The highest 
priced land to be secured is in the Green 
Mountains National Forest area of Vermont, 
where 10,495 acres have been contracted for 
at an average of $7.67 an acre, totaling $80,- 
502.75.. Other areas of considerable size include 
28,595.97 acres in the Mesaba unit and 22,- 
820.27 acres in the Superior unit of northern 
Minnesota. The Ozark National Forest area 
in Arkansas will be increased by 12,065 acres, 
the White Mountain National Forest in New 
Hampshire by 9,185 acres and the George 
Washington National Forest in Virginia, by 
9.669 acres. 


The meeting of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission was the first of several 
which must be held before the end of April, 
1935, to complete the $20,000,000 purchases 
as authorized by the Executive Order. In the 
order the President stated that “it is the opin- 
ion of the members of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission that the prompt ac- 
quisition * * * of * * * lands chiefly valuable 
for forest purposes not hitherto acquired by 
the United States would greatly enhance the 
effectiveness of and enlarge the opportunity for 
the employment of men under the provisions 
of the Act of March 31, 1933, and would 
in addition contribute in a large and desirable 
way toward the fruition of the public objec- 
tives and program expressed and established 
by the Act approved March 1, 1911, as 
amended.” 

John D. Clarke, Congressman from New 
York, and a recently appointed member of 
National Forest Reservation Commission, re- 
ferring to the enlarged authorization, told 
Congress on June 12 that the Federal pur- 
chases will not only widen the field of employ- 
ment for the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
the eastern states, but that it will do a great 
deal more. “Before the Government will ac- 
cept title to these lands,” Congressman Clarke 
said, “all back taxes must be paid, and many 
counties will receive tax payments that other- 
wise might not be made. Capital frozen in 
temporarily non-productive iand will be re- 
leased for use in local business and industry. 
Scores of owners of small tracts will obtain 
funds which, while separately of small amount, 
may be of infinite service in meeting pressing 
obligations. All things considered, the Con- 
gress may feel well satisfied with the workings 
of the Commission which it created twenty- 
two years ago and in which, through its desig- 
nated members, it since has taken a major 
part. Helpful todays mean more helpful to- 
morrows.” 








CONSERVATION TOILET KIT PURCHASE APPROVED 








Authorization for Robert Fechner, Director 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, to com- 
plete the purchase of 200,000 toilet kits for 
forest camp workers has been given by the 
Senate Military Committee. The purchase of 
these kits at $1.40 each caused a congressional 
tempest when representatives of the War De- 
partment declared they could be duplicated 
for eighty or ninety cents. 

Approximately 100,000 of the kits had been 
delivered when the Committee began its probe 
as a result of a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Carey, of Wyoming. The authorization to 
complete the order followed findings by the 
Committee that there had been no evidence 
of corruption in connection with the purchase. 
The full order of 200,000 kits will be filled at 
the price originally stipulated despite the be- 
lief of members of the Committee that cheaper 
kits should have been supplied. 

On June 3, at the hearings, Director Fechner 
introduced into the testimony a memorandum 
to him from Colonel Louis McHenry Howe 
dated May 16, bearing the approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, authorizing him to take charge 
of the purchase, rather than to proceed through 
the usual channels of the War Department and 
the Quartermaster General. 


Although Colonel Howe testified to the 


same committee on June 6 that he had not 
sought to influence the purchase of the kits, 
the memorandum was undoubtedly responsible 
for the contract going to Be Vier and Company, 
Inc., of New York. The kits contained a col- 
lection of toilet articles including a tooth 
brush, shaving brush, comb, safety razor and 
blades, shaving soap, toilet soap, tooth paste, 
metal mirror, and a bachelor’s needle, thread 
and thimble outfit in a small tin box, most of 
which were of standard nationally known 
manufacture. These were fitted into a blue 
cardboard box. The standard kit of the War 
Department contains a similar collection fitted 
in a khaki colored cloth bag. 

Testimony before the committee revealed 
that for the past fifteen years the Army has 
been buying components for similar kits from 
several firms including BeVier and Company, 
and the aggregate cost of the several articles 
was greater than for the assembled kit under 
the BeVier contract. 

The committee report, submitted by Chair- 
man Sheppard on June 12, called attention to 
the dangers inherent in such emergency situa- 
tions and recommended that where competitive 
bidding is impracticable, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral be empowered to pass upon the reason- 
ableness of the price. 
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CAsk the 


Forester ? 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 
Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. 
A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 


ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 





Question: What should be shown on a col- 
lection of twigs?—K. S., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: A collection of twigs should show 
the twigs in the fall or winter condition, in- 
cluding the terminal bud and several side 
buds. The twigs can be about six inches long, 
mounted on cards with space for a satisfactory 
description of the tree. 


Question: What should I know about ever- 
green trees for forest planting? Is it sufficient 
to say that I wish trees 6 to 10 inches high?— 
H. E. C., Massachusetts. 


Answer: In buying evergreens one should 
know their age, size and the number of times 
transplanted in the nursery. Evergreen trees 
that have grown in close contact with others, 
as in a seed bed, for two or more years, with- 
out having been transplanted have spindling 
tops and root systems. Frequently they have 
only a single straight tap root without ade- 
quate lateral feeding roots, and may die when 
transplanted. Transplanting at intervals of 
one or two years develops dense masses of 
feeder roots, which permit the tree to take 
hold quickly when planted. Nurseries usually 
describe four year old trees that have been two 
years in the seed bed and two years in the 
transplant bed as 2-2 transplants, and those 
which are only two years old without having 
been transplanted as 2-0 seedlings. Similar 
combinations are used to describe nursery- 
grown trees of various ages and times trans- 
planted. 


QueEsTION: Why are forestry clubs under 
the supervision of the State Colle- : of Agri- 
culture and Agricultural Extension Agent ?— 
H. S., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: Forestry is frequently one of the 
subjects for discussion by 4-H Clubs, which 
are official channels through which agricul- 
tural extension work is carried to boys and 
girls. There is no requirement that forestry 
clubs be confined to these groups but they are 
doing outstanding work because the organiza- 
tion permits the clubs to have trained leaders. 





QuesTION: There are large woodpeckers in 
the forests of Montana similar to the Ivory- 
billed woodpecker described by Aldine R. 
Bird in AmericAN Forests for December, 
1932. Are they the same as the one described 
as inhabiting Louisiana and the Okefenokee 
Swamp in southern Georgia?—-M. C., Wash- 
ington. 


Answer: This letter was referred to Dr. 
Vernon Bailey, Chief Field Naturalist in the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, who replied as 
follows: 


“Of course they are not Ivory-bills at all up 
there, but are the northern pileated wood- 
pecker, which is still fairly common through- 
out the northern Rocky Mountain region. They 
somewhat resemble the Ivory-bill, which is a 
southern species and now very nearly, if not 
quite, extinct. 

“There have been a few rather doubtful rec- 
ords in recent years from southern Louisiana 
and Florida, but if any still remain they are 
very scarce, and have always been restricted 
to the extreme southern border of the United 
States. They are slightly smaller than the 
pileated woodpecker, and have whitish bills, 
but at a little distance in the woods they are 
scarcely distinguishable, except for their 
voices.” 


QuEsTION: Kindly advise how to obtain a 
copy of “Modern Connectors for Timber Con- 
struction” as mentioned on page 167 of the 
April issue.—E. S. C., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: These are available at fifteen 
cents a copy from the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Several types of connectors 
are being developed and can be secured from 
the Timber Engineering Company, 1337 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. Until 
engineers become familiar with this type of 
construction the company is keeping in close 
touch with each user in order that there may 
be every opportunity for success. 


Question: Do forest fires take any sub- 
stance out of the soil that is necessary to some 
species?—K. S., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER: Forest fires burn and destroy 
large quantities of humus and vegetable mat- 
ter suitable for plant food and highly valu- 
able for holding moisture in the soil. These 
are necessary for the growth of all trees. In 
addition fire kills the minute plant bacteria 
and animal life in the soil, which is con- 
stantly making new plant food available. It is 
difficult to satisfactorily value the losses from 
forest fire. 





Correction 


The Service Letter of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters has requested 
the correction of two items in this column for 
May. 

According to their records an ordinary 
railroad car holds from 1,400 to 1,500 bun- 
dles of Christmas trees, rather than 14,000. 

They also state that mountain laurel is the 
Pennsylvania State flower, as declared by 
Governor Pinchot on May 6, 1933. 
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McLaren's  chal- 
lenge to choppers 
is that he will cut 
any log with a 
Plumb Axe in 
two-thirds of the 
time they take. 












euts 20% faster”’ 


SAYS AMERICA’S CHAMPION CHOPPER 


66 HAVE demonstrated in thousands of con- 

tests that the Plumb Axe cuts 20% faster. 

I have handed a Plumb to opponents and have 

watched them reduce their chopping time,” 

says Peter McLaren, America’s Champion 
Chopper. 


Plumb Tools are designed for speed. They 
are balanced with the precision of a delicate 
instrument. The steel is tough and hard. It 
takes a keen edge and holds it. Plumb Tools 
“feel” right; give you confidence and control. 
The unskilled hands of America’s Forest Army 
need Plumb Tools: for safety, for speed, and 
for long life. 


Get McLaren’s Book 


Peter McLaren’s Axe Manual is a gold mine 
of information on axe care and axe use. 84 
pages, profusely illustrated. Single copies— 
25c. Quantity prices on request. Address— 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U.S.A. 
FREE} Write for your free catalog of 

Plumb Tools for Forestry 
Conservation and Highway Projects. Just 
printed. Illustrates and describes each tool. 











Plumb Double Bit ie Mickigen 
This axe was designed by Peter 
McLaren, after numerous consul- 
tations with choppers in all parts of 
the country. Its keen edge, of care- 
fully tempered steel, cutsforalong 
time without grinding. 














Plumb Single Bit Dayton 
Every line of the handle, every 
ounce of weight in the head of this 
axe is worked out to give that per- 
fect balance so necessary to the 
axe user. 








Plumb Clearing Axe (Pulaski Tool) 
This tool is made to the standard 
specifications of the Forestry Ser- 
vice. It is two tools in one:aregu- 
lar Plumb Axe on one side, and a 
sturdy 3-inch hoe on the other. It 
is the perfect tool for grubbing and 
forest clearing. Furnished only in 
334 lb. weight with 36-inch handle. 









Plumb Bush Hook 
An improved bush hook with 
standard axe pattern handle. The 
solid forged eye does not come 
loose or catch in brush. No. 791, 
2 lb. 4 oz. weight (without handle), 
length of blade 1034 inch. 
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BACK 
‘TO THE FARM 


—for a living 
from the soil— 


It is a fact that most of those 
things on which and with which 
we subsist are products of the 
soil. 

Farming is out-door-work—in- 
vigorating and healthful. It is 
an independent mode of living 
and when pursued intelligently is 
a profitable business. 

It is a business worthy of 
your consideration, especially in 
Florida where we have practical- 
ly a year ’round growing season. 


For land and 
Florida farming information 
consult the 


MODEL LAND CO. 


Flagler System 


St. Augustine Florida 



























BEST 


FISHING 


BEST SPORTSMEN & FAMILY RESORT 
Al Hotel, Home Comforts, Best Va. Cooking. A.P. $3, 
$3.50, $4 best rooms and bath, all include boat lunches. 
25 sq. miles Inland, 3 inlets and Ocean Fishing. Surf 
Bathing, Movies, Golf, Bowling (free Pool). Channel Bass, 
Blues, Trout or Weaks, Croakers, Sea Bass, Kings, etc. 
“Good boats and guides cheap.”’ 
Hotel Wachapreague, (Ocean Side), E. Shore, Va. 

Del-Mar-Va. Concrete & Express Booklets 
A. H. G. MEARS, Prop. Wachapreague, Va. 
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25-70 lbs. be) 












Gilkie Camp Trailers are the ideal equipment no 
matter where your vacation trips lead. Easy to set 
up, quick to pack up, they're always ready to go when 
you are. From regular beds to kitchenette with insu- 
lated ice box these trailers assure you of safety, com- 
fort and economy. On the road they give unobstructed 
rear vision, go through any space your car will and 
faithfully track the rear wheels at all speeds. Write 
today. 


E.P. GILKISON SONS CO. 


1319 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 


New Plan for Grazing Fees on National Forests 


In accordance with the plan recently an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
United States Forest Service has completed 
a study to determine the practicability of re- 
lating grazing fees on the National Forests to 
the market prices of livestock. After a thor- 
ough consideration of the question, the For- 
ester’s recommendations have been approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. In announc- 
ing the decision the Secretary stated: 

“The price received by the producers dur- 
ing any one year appeals to me as being a fair 
index to use in the adjustment of grazing 
fees on National Forest ranges. Accordingly, 
upon recommendation of the Forest Service, I 
have approved the following method of adjust- 
ing the grazing fees beginning in 1933: 

“That the average National Forest grazing 
fees of 14.5 cents per head per month for cat- 
tle and 4.5 cents per head per month for 
sheep in effect during 1931 be used as the 
basis for making adjustments in the fees each 
year in accord with fluctuations in livestock 
prices. 

“That the grazing fees to be paid each year 
on National Forests be adjusted so that the 
fees for any given year will bear the same 
ratio to the 193] rate as the ratio which the 
average prices received by producers in the 
eleven Western States for the year preceding 
the year for which the fees are to be adjusted 
bear to corresponding average prices during 
the period from 1920 to 1932 inclusive in the 
case of sheep, and during the period from 
1921 to 1930 inclusive in the case of cattle. 

“That the cattle fees to be paid each year 
be adjusted on the basis of prices received for 
beef cattle as compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and that the sheep 
fees be adjusted on the basis of prices re- 
ceived for lambs as likewise compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


“That in adjusting the grazing fees for 1933 
in accordance with the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, 4.13 cents be considered 
the average price per pound of beef cattle 
for 1932, and 4.18 cents the corresponding 
price for lambs; that the average fee for 1933 
as thus determined will be 9.05 cents per 
head per month for cattle, or 37.6 per cent 
less than the average cattle fee determined by 
appraisal. For sheep the average fee in 1933 


will be 2.05 cents per head per month, or 54 
per cent less than the average sheep fee de- 
termined by appraisal. 

“That the Forester be authorized to refund 
any amount collected for the year 1933 in ex- 
cess of the adjusted fee, or to apply any such 
excess to the payment of any fees due or to be 
due, and to collect such additional payments 
as may be required to secure full payment of 
the fees as adjusted for the year 1933. 

“That no adjustments in fees be made when 
the application of the above formula would 
affect the fees by less than one-half cent for 
cattle and one-quarter cent for sheep per 
head per month, and that in the establish- 
ment of all fees they be rounded off to the 
nearest cent for cattle and nearest quarter-cent 
for sheep per head per month. 

“That the Forester be authorized to make 
such adjustments from time to time as may 
be necessary to establish equitable fees be- 
tween allotments, forests, regions, or states.” 

In arriving at these conclusions, the Secre- 
tary and the Forester had the benefit of the 
advice of F. E. Mollin, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association, and F. R. 
Marshall, Secretary of the National Wood 
Growers Association. In commenting upon 
the subject the Secretary further stated: 

“Much consideration was given to the selec- 
tion of a period over which the average prices 
of livestock could be accepted as a fair base. 
In reaching a conclusion on this point, periods 
were selected which would represent, in the 
opinion of various members of the Depart- 
ment, fair cycles in the sheep and cattle in- 
dustries. It is believed these periods will ap- 
peal to the average stockman as fair and equi- 
table and warrant his support of the Depart- 
ment’s efforts in adjusting fees in the interest 
of all concerned. 

“It is, of course, understood, that to be 
fair to the public and stockmen the method 
must operate to increase the grazing fees as 
livestock prices increase. In the event of a 
decline in livestock prices, necessary reduc- 
tions in fees will follow.” 

To avoid complication and misunderstand- 
ings in the future, the Secretary emphasized 
the point that the plan for adjusting fees 
would be applied in a broad way and no at- 
tempt made to adjust fees on account of local 
conditions. 


Roosevelt Tells Young Farmers of Importance of Trees 


Trees are as important a farm crop as wheat 
and corn, President Roosevelt told several hun- 
dred Future Farmers of America in conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., early in June. 

“There is only about thirty or forty years’ 
timber supply in the United States,” he said. 
“We are using lumber about four times as fast 
as it grows. This country could be made self- 
sustaining from conserving its own timber sup- 
ply, and this should be done. Each farm has 
its own timber lot, and farmers should do all 
they can to conserve this timber. The farms 
can be so handled as to provide their own 
lumber needs. 

“It must not be forgotten by the farmer that 
trees are as important a crop as wheat, corn, 
and other things grown.” 

The President told the young farmers that 
he was greatly interested in their problems. 
“IT want you to know that I appreciate the 
great work you are doing,” he said. “I wish 
to remind you that you young men and women 
are representing the younger generation in 
agriculture and that in your hands lies the 
future of American rural life. 


“T do not hesitate to say that while you are 
entering upon this great future work that the 
odds are 1,000 to one you will not become 
millionaires as farmers. But the odds are the 
other way, too, because there is more than mere 
money involved. There is something more im- 
portant and that is that you are holding up for 
future generations the soundest kind of Amer- 
ican life. You will never starve and you will 
always have a roof over your heads and always 
have educational facilities for your families. 
These things mean more than the advantages 
of industrial life. 

“T want you young men and women to bring 
home to this country the basic advantages of 
rural life. You are performing a real service 
for the future of this country, and I want you 
to go back to your respective states and keep 
up the good work.” 

More than 1,500 members of the group, from 
all sections of the United States, registered 
for the meetings. Vernon Howell, of Guymon, 
Oklahoma, is national president of the organi- 
zation. 
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Association Board Holds Important Meeting 


. 


At one of the most largely attended meet- 
ings of recent years the Board of Directors of 
The American Forestry Association on May 
22 took action on a number of important con- 
servation questions now pending. Among them 
were: (1) The recommendations of Secretary 
Wallace for a large national program of for- 
estry as set forth in the recent Copeland Re- 
port to Congress; (2) The need of immediate 
action in adopting a federal conservation pol- 
icy for the Public Domain; (3) The desirabil- 
ity of making adequate provision for forestry 
in the operation of the Tennessee Valley Act; 
(4) The proposal to abolish the Alaskan 
Game Commission and to transfer its juris- 
diction from the Department of Agriculture 
to the Territory of Alaska; and (5) The 
policy which the Board believes should guide 
in the preservation of the Florida Everglades. 

In regard to the recommendations of the 
Copeland Report, the Board expressed the 
feeling that the program is of such magnitude 
that any approving action on its part should 
be preceded by a more thorough study of the 
report and the specific public program recom- 
mended. A committee was therefore appointed 
for this purpose consisting of Henry S. Graves, 
chairman, W. R. Brown, and James G. Mc- 
Clure, Jr. 

In a resolution directed to Congress the 
Board called attention to the fact that a con- 
servation policy for the Public Domain has 
long been advocated by the Association in the 
interest of public welfare and that events of 
the past year have made such action doubly 
urgent in order that the full possibilities of 
the Public Domain in supplying winter work 
for the Civilian Conservation Camps may be 
realized. The Board’s resolution urged Con- 
gress at its present special session to pass 
legislation that will give the Federal Govern- 
ment adequate authority for the control, use, 
improvement and development of these un- 
reserved public lands. 

After discussion of the Tennessee Valley 
project as it involves forestry the Board took 
the position that the permanent success of the 
project depends upon the use and protection 
of the land draining into the River and that 
since the maintenance of forest cover on ap- 
proximately two-thirds of this drainage area 
is essential the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should have available to it the best possible 
forestry advice. The Board’s resolution, there- 
fore, urged that those responsible for carry- 
ing out the Tennessee Valley project employ a 
forester of recognized ability to serve with 
equally capable specialists in land use and 
social economics. 

The Board took a definite stand in opposi- 
tion to the two bills recently introduced in 
Congress—one, designed to transfer the con- 
trol of the salmon and other fisheries of 
Alaska from the Department of Commerce to 
the Territory of Alaska; and the other to 
transfer the administration and control of the 
game and fur-bearing animals of Alaska from 
the Department of Agriculture to the Terri- 
torial Government. This action the Board de- 
clared “does not conform with the principles 
of conservation for which The American For- 
estry Association is working.” 

Accepting a progress report from its com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting to give 
further study to problems involved in preserv- 
ing the Everglades region of Florida, the 
Board re-affrmed its position of 1930, when 
it passed a resolution declaring that “The 
Association’s approval of the proposed Tropic 
Everglades National Park is contingent upon 
the restriction of the area to be included in 
the park to lands which come fully up to the 
standards of the great National Parks, upon 
the preservation to the fullest possible degree 


of the wilderness character of the area, and 
upon placing the primary emphasis on na- 
tional as distinguished from local considera- 
tions in acquisition of lands and in administra- 
tion of the park.” 

As chairman of the Board’s Everglade 
committee, Dr. John C. Merriam presented a 
statement summarizing the committee’s view 
of the Everglades problem. The statement, 
unanimously adopted, reads as follows: 

“Principal Objectives of Preservation. Pres- 
ervation of biological features of national or 
world interest for educational, scientific, and 
inspirational value. General scenic values 
have the quality of being different rather 
than striking. 

“Nature of Protection and Its Extent. It is 
important to maintain an association of the 
primitive elements undisturbed. Close restric- 
tion necessary for the regions to be protected 
completely. In this reservation there is pre- 
sented a new and great problem relating to 
preservation of a completely primitive associ- 
ation. It requires all that knowledge and skill 
can give. 

“Scope of Area Required to Provide Pro- 
tection. It should be adequate to give full 
protection to the primitive association includ- 
ing a swamp cypress area. Other areas may 
be left as tropical but not necessarily »rimi- 
tive. Climate is not alone a reason for a park 
or a reservation. This may be a State or local 
asset. 

“Idea as to Including Secondary Areas. The 
Oklawaha area is thought by many to be more 
important in some respects than Everglades. 
Should it be a National Park, or should both 
Everglades and Oklawaha be reservations of 
some other type? Does this mean that we 
should have several National Parks in this 
area, or several reservations of a different type? 

“Auspices under which Preservation Should 
Be Attained. The reservation indicated here is 
not recreational, though there should be large 
opportunity for educational use. Considerable 
areas in the Thousand Island region have 
high recreational value as fishing ground. 
Should they be in a National Park, or cov- 
ered by some other form of reservation? 
Either the National Park program must be 
changed markedly, or this reservation should 
be under such auspices as would meet the 
peculiar requirements. 

“Within the Everglades region of Florida 
an adequate area should be given such pro- 
tection as will afford complete protection for 
the native animals and plant life. The aus- 
pices under which this area is administered 
sheuld represent the best knowledge and vis- 
ion concerning primitive association of life 
in this region. If the region is given protec- 
tion by the Federal Government, administra- 
tive control should represent the most expert 
knowledge available in the departments of the 
government. Consideration should also be 
given to possible function of an advisory 
board of experts covering the best vision of 
the life included in the primitive association 
of plants and animals, and the peculiar scenic 
features. Such a board might properly advise 
regarding extent to which the area should be 
open to the public and as to means that 
should be taken to guarantee protection of 
this region inviolate, as also regarding such 
uses of the educational, inspirational, and rec- 
reational type as are compatible with pro- 
posed continuing protection of the -egion and 
the exceptional features to be found in it.” 

Following adoption of this sta.ement of pol- 
icy, the Board re-affrmed its support of a 
National Park in the Everglades of Florida 
under adequate legislation which recognizes 
the principles expressed by the Board’s reso- 
lution of December 18, 1930. 








You See the Picture 
Exactly as It Will be with | 
THE NEW | 


BRILLIANT) 


| 
The First Reflecting Camera to be 
Offered At So Low A Price. 


$13-7 | 


Leather Case with 
Shoulder Strap | 


$2.75 








The Brilliant is the most compact reflect- 
ing camera made—size 25% x 4g x 27. 

It’s light in weight and easy to carry. 
Fitted with F7.7 Anastigmat Lens and 
Automatic Shutter; takes Standard 
Brownie No. 2 film and makes 12 pic- 
tures to the roll 6 x 6 cm. 


Send for FREE booklet A. F. 


~WILLOUGHBYS | 


| 110 West 32nd Street, N. Y. | 
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‘Rolleiflex 


The Camera that Thinks for You 


Provides 
Automatic 
Needle Sharp 
Focus 


Rolleiflex gives 
you a sharply 
focused image, 
actual film size, 
right side up 
and throughout 
exposure. This 
image not only 
obviates the use 
of a_ focusing 
gauge but gives 
you visual evi- 
dence of your 
subject’s pictor- 
ial quality—as no other camera does. 
This sharp focus is obtained with quite 
remarkable ease by means of rotating a 
thumb-screw actuating a high-speed fo- 
cusing finder lens which is independent 
of but geared with the camera’s photo- 
graphic lens. Rolleiflex will automatically 
create your prize picture. 


Send for Catalog AF3 
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127 W. 42nd St. New York 
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ArE YoU FOLLOWING THE PROGRESS 


Or THESE MEN? 


ISTORY is in the making as the hundreds 

of Civilian Conservation Corps Camps 
are established in all parts of the country. Men 
and forests are being rapidly builded. 

Keep up your own membership in The 
American Forestry Association and suggest it 
to your friends. Every member receives a 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine. Use the coupon yourself or hand 
it to one of your friends. 

Your membership in The American For- 
estry Association results in definite accomplish- 
ments in relation to forest fire protection, 
public forests, reforestation, wild life, forest 
education, national parks and outdoor recrea- 
tion. 











Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 


The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1713 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 


OC Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine —_... sn ige00 
( Contributing Membership, per year, including Maverne — .... FD 
(1) Forester Fund Membership —_. ence es, 
C Sustaining Membership, per year, - including Magazine | : wanna 
C1 Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine _ ec OOO 
() Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine _ toe. 1,000.00 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
Np ee ED TSE EE ELLER LIULIG EETI ME Beard, ee 
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AMONG THE 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 











How to Tell the National Forests of Oregon 
and Washington, by John D. Guthrie. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Guthrie, these sketches are 
“written in no spirit of criticism, but merely 
to touch some of the high spots of each For- 
est; their purpose is solely to lighten what 
might be perhaps too solemn a publication. 
They are not to be taken too seriously. If they 
bring a smile, they will have served their 
purpose.” 


Birds of Yosemite, No. 5, of “Yosemite Na- 
ture Notes,” published by the Yosemite Edu- 
cational Department and the Yosemite Natural 
History Association. This is to serve visitors 
as a guide in identifying the birds of Yosemite 
and it is hoped that it will stimulate an in- 
creased interest in the pleasant and profitable 
hobby of bird study. It contains illustrations 
of the birds, and brief notes on voice, nest and 
habitat. 








The Cypress Knee, Eleventh Annual Edition, 
published by the Forestry Club of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia. The Year Book of the College, 
dedicated to President Roosevelt. 





Forest Research Notes, No. 11, issued by 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. Contains eight articles, 
prepared since June, 1932, dealing with for- 
estry and its associated fields. 





American Standards Year Book, published 
by the American Standards Association, New 
York City. The 1932-1933 edition of the 
yearly report of the American Standards As- 
sociation. 





The Indian Forests, Separate No. 18, pub- 
lished by the United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1933. This is 
reprinted from “A National Plan for American 
Forestry” prepared by the United States For- 
est Service in response to Senate Resolution 
175 (72nd Congress). 





Handbook for Agencies Selecting Men for 
Emergency Conservation Work, Bulletin No. 
3, issued by the United States Department of 
Labor and published by the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. The handbook is 
issued for the use of state and local agencies 
engaged in the selection of men for emergency 
conservation work. Its purpose is not to multi- 
ply rules and regulations, but rather to simplify 
the task of the agencies as much as possible. 
Its statement of policies and procedures is 
furnished in order to promote uniformity, 
smoothness, and effectiveness of administra- 
tion. 





Annual Report of the Park Department of 
the City of Salem, Massachusetts. The annual 
report of the Board of Park Commissioners of 
Salem for the year ending December 31, 1932. 





State Distribution of Returns From Banded 
Ducks, First, Second and Third Papers, by 
Frederick C. Lincoln. Reprinted from “Bird- 
Banding.” A series of papers to acquaint stu- 
dents of birds, sportsmen, conservation offi- 
cials and others with information relative to 
the dispersal of our migratory waterfowl from 
points of concentration. 
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CROOK 
CREVIEWS 











WESTERN AMERICAN ALPINES, by Ira N. Ga- 
brielson. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1932. 271 pages, 100 nat- 
ural habitat group illustrations. Price $3.50. 


Because most of the finest things in the rock 
gardens of the East have come from beyond 
the Rockies, Europe as well as Eastern Amer- 
ica will welcome this authoritative book. Dr. 
Gabrielson is not only a noted botanist, but 
is a passionate plant explorer and tireless in 
finding, picturing and describing the treasures 
of the Western hills and mountains. True al- 
pines only, rock and desert species, and dwarf 
woodlanders valuable in rock gardens are dis- 
cussed, because limitations of space forbade 
his inclusion of the larger shrubs, annuals 
and biennials. But the list is extensive and 
the illustrations greatly enhance the value and 
interest of the text. Rock gardening, in itself 
a fascinating pursuit, cannot fail to be stimu- 


lated by this book.—L. M. C. 





Success Witn House Piants, by Jane Leslie 
Kift and Karin B. Hedenberg. Published by 
A. T. DeLaMare Company, Inc., New York. 
67 pages—lIllustrated. Price $.75. 


Small in size but large in scope and appeal 
is this little book which answers exactly any 
perplexing questions concerning the planting 
and care of house plants. The authors are 
both garden editors of newspapers who have 
studied and come in contact with the prob- 
lem of growing vigorous plants indoors. From 
their excellent knowledge and experience, they 
were able to classify concisely the plants best 
suited for this purpose both from the stand- 
point of the plant’s ability to become adjusted 
to living conditions of the indoors and the 
decorative value of the plants. The care of 
the plants is discussed in detail, and the chap- 
ter on bulbs is especially interesting. There 
are many helpful suggestions in this little vol- 
ume for anyone interested in raising indoor 
flowers and plants.—J. N. 





THE NaturAL GARDENS OF NortH CAROLINA, 
by B. W. Wells. Published by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 
458 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


The topography of the State is admitted to 
be, as an environmental factor, chiefly respon- 
sible for the great variety of her natural his- 
tory riches, and the author has made the most 
of this very interesting fact. The relation of 
the plant to its environment—why certain 
plants grow where they do and why they do 
not grow in other areas in altitudes ranging 
from sea level to the high mountains, is made 
clear in “Natural Gardens.” The book is a 
fascinating one and is filled with striking 
habitat photographic illustrations. It amply 
fulfills its declared purpose to “aid in the 
popular understanding and appreciation of the 
native vegetation of North Carolina.”—L. M. C. 


PERFECT VACATION 


Superb golf course right on the grounds. 


Tennis, 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, fishing. Fine motor 


roads through the White Mountains. Excellent cuisine. 
Let us send you a booklet that tells you all about it. 


Forest Hills Hotel Franconia, N. H. 


Karl P. Abbott, President 





























Fishermen-Hunters-Recrea- 
tionists-Outdoor Lovers 


Now is the time to purchase sites for 
lodges, summer homes, hunting and fish- 
ing preserves, with or without lake or 
stream frontage. 

Wild land prices are at rock-bottom. 
(Terms to suit any purse.) 

Combine with your friends and secure 
your outdoor privileges at a cost which 
never will again be your opportunity. 
You can buy from the owners without 
middlemen’s profits. 


VISIT MICHIGAN - - ENJOY A VACATION 
IN THIS) PENINSULA PARADISE WITH ITS 


5,000 Inland Lakes . .. Hundreds of Streams and Rivers . . . Miles of 
Improved Highways . .. Thousands of acres of State and National 
Forests . . . Game Refuges—state and private . . . Gay Resorts... 
Quiet Retreats . . . 67 State Parks in size from a few acres to several 
thousand . . . Summer Homes. 


GET ACQUAINTED 
at first hand with the land bargains now prevailing. 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, *?* Bay City, Mich. 


(Incorporated as an “Association not for profit’’) 


MICHIGAN IS A WONDERFUL PLACE FOR YOUR VACATION 


Send stamps (4c) for 64-page Guide and State Map showing lakes, streams, State forests 
and Highways 
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cad Weeds with 


Destroys weeds, brush 

A and undesirable grass 
Wh growth while green, seeds 
7 


and all. Used extensively 

by Municipal, County and 
State Highway Departments, U. S. and State 
Forest Service for cleaning roadsides, irrigation 
ditches, fire trails, and backfiring to control for- 
est fires. Ask for New Bulletin No. 108 N 
containing largest assortment torches and 
fire guns, 25 sizes in 7 styles. 


Aeroil Burner Company, Inc. 
West New York, New Jersey 
176 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Iil. 
469 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















CONSULTING FORESTERS 











P. T. COOLIDGE 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
Timberland & Woodlot Management 
Estimating Surveying 
BANGOR, MAINE 




















JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 
MAINE PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 








In Keeping with Modern Times and Budgets 





The same high standard of editorial and me- 
chanical excellence. The same fine covers. 
The best stories and articles from America’s 
best-known writers and sportsmen will greet 
you each month. 


SPORTS AFIELD 


is meeting the challenge of the times and re- 
stricted budgets. Your reading dollar is doubled. 
Hunting — Fishing — Trapshooting — Skeet 
— Camping — Boating — Dogs — and real out- 
door fiction, besides departments, edited by 
Monroe H. Goode, Robert Page Lincoln, B. O. 
Borrill, Amos D. Burhans, and Jimmy Robin- 
son, America’s National Trap and Skeet Shoot- 
ing authority! 

Was there ever so much for the sportsman for 
$1.00? 

Get a Sample Copy on Your Newsstand—1l5c 


Pin a dollar bill to this and mail today. 


Sports AFIELD PUBLISHING Co., 
302 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Here’s my dollar bill for a full year of 
SPORTS AFIELD (published monthly). Please 
start with the issue 
TIO conccccceeecnecescven-cocancnsvssvevsensusnassosoesesanecenrencesscssonns 
Address 





Western Forestry Association 
Organizes Committee 


E. T. Allen will continue as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association according to a recent statement 
by President G. B. McLeod, and j. L. Bridge, 
E. B. Tanner and Paul Neils will continue to 
serve with the President as an executive com- 
mittee. 

To facilitate the work of the Association and 
to effect Pacific Coast solidarity of opinion 
and action four committees with representa- 
tives of the several public and private forest 
and conservation interests of the West were 
appointed. These include a committee on Co- 
operative Relations and Policy with G. B. Mc- 
Leod, Chairman, which is divided into state 
sub-committees with the following chairmen 
for the respective States—D. S. Painter, Cali- 
iornia; G. B. McLeod, Oregon; J. L. Bridge, 
Washington; G. F. Jewett, Idaho; and Walter 
Neils, Montana. 

C. S. Gowen is Chairman of the Committee 
on Protection Methods and Equipment, to deal 
with questions of protection technique. 

John D. Guthrie heads the Committee on 
Educational Publicity with responsibility for 
educating the public in the importance of for- 
est preservation and care with fire 

The Forest Taxation Committee to deal 
with western forest tax problems including the 
proposed “adjusted property tax” is under the 
Chairmanship of C. F. Jewett. 


Parks Association Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Parks Association on 
May 22, 1933, the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Cloyd Heck Marvin; First Vice- 
President, William P. Wharton; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John Barton Payne and David White; 
Treasurer, Joshua Evans, Jr. 

Executive Committee: Cloyd Heck Marvin, 
Chairman; with Wallace W. Atwood, Morse 
A. Cartwright, Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, Caspar 
Hodgson, William P. Wharton, Albert Atwood, 
H. W. DeForest, Francis M. Goodwin, Henry 
B. Ward, and Robert Sterling Yard. 

Trustees: Otis W. Caldwell, Frederick V. 
Coville, Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, Caspar Hodg- 
son, Duncan McDuffie, T. Gilbert Pearson, 
George E. Scott, H. W. Tyler, Guy N. Collins, 
Clarence P. Dodge, George H. Harvey, Jr., 
Remington Kellogg, Frederick L. Olmsted, 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, Victor E. Shelford and 
David White. 


Indian Service Dismisses Hammer 


George C. Hammer, for several years man- 
ager of the Menominee Indian Mills at Neopit, 
Wisconsin, and in charge of forest administra- 
tion on the Menominee Indian Reservation, 
has been removed by action of John Collier, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, of the De 
partment of Interior. 

In response to a letter from Franklin Reed, 
Executive Secretary of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, Mr. Collier has stated that: 
“Mr. Hammer’s separation becomes neces- 
sary because he seems to lack the social vision 
essential in the development of a rrosram of 
Indian advancement. If the position at the 
Menominee Indian Mill involved nothing 
further than logging, milling and selling, he 
probably could have made a success of it. His 
lack of success has been in his failure to ap- 
preciate and adopt a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the Indian viewpoint, also in the de- 
velopment of skilled workers among them for 
operating jobs. We have raised no question 


relative to his standing as a forester nor have 
we questioned his nersonal integrity.” 


Forests 






New Members Appointed to 
Migratory Bird Commission 


Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, has been 
appointed a member of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission to succeed former 
Senator Harry Hawes, of Missouri, and Repre- 
sentative Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan, suc- 
ceeds former Representative August H. An- 
dresen, of Minnesota. The Commission as now 
constituted consists of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Henry A. Wallace, Chairman; Secretary 
of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper; Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes; Senator Peter Nor- 
beck, of South Dakota; Senator Key Pittman, 
of Nevada; Representative Sam D. McRey- 
nolds, of Tennessee; and Representative Roy 
O. Woodruff, of Michigan. 

Commenting upon the appointment of Sena- 
tor Pittman on May 22, Senator Walcott said: 
“Probably there is no one in the Senate as 
well qualified to take that place as the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. He is very much in earnest 
about the work of conservation.” 





National Lumber Convention 
Postponed 


Probably the most momentous question ever 
considered at any meeting in the thirty-one 
years of its history will feature the annual 
convention of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association which has been postponed 
until June 30 and July 1, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago,—that of initiating a coordi- 
nated Forest Products Industrial Control Or- 
ganization plan in connection with the National 
Industrial Recovery Act just passed by Con- 
gress. This will include completion of plans 
for cooperation of the lumber and timber 
products industries with the. Administration 
and the further consideration of the Outline 
of Code of Fair Competition which was ten- 
tatively drawn up and approved at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting of the Association in 
May. 





Foresters Honor J. P. Kinney 


The Washington Section of the Society of 
American Foresters, at its spring meeting on 
May 25, conferred the honor of reelection as 
Chairman of the Section upon J. P. Kinney, 
Director of Forestry in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior. Depart- 
ing from its usual custom of limiting the 
tenure of office of its Chairmen to one year, 
the Section by its action paid a high compli- 
ment to Mr. Kinney’s professional achieve- 
ments in the field of forestry. 

In nominating him for relection, Mr. L. F. 
Kneipp, Assistant Forester of the United 
States Forest Service, referred to Mr. Kinney 
as a forester with vision, idealism, intelligence 
and courage. His is the vision, he declared, 
to see the full potentialities of forestry for 
social service, while his idealism has been ex- 
pressed by his desire to attain through the 
forests the greatest possible contribution to 
human happiness and progress. The speaker 
further declared that Mr. Kinney has trans- 
lated his vision and ideals into reality, and is 
a forester equipped with courage to go for- 
ward despite all obstacles and difficulty. 

Mr. Kinney has been in the service of the 
Department of the Interior for twenty-seven 
years, twenty-three of which have been in its 
Indian Forest Service. A graduate from Cor- 
nell in 1902, he later received its degree of 
Master of Forestry. Still later he received the 
degree of Master of Law from the National 
University in Washington, and is the author 
of two books on American forest law, “Devel- 
opment of Forest Law in America,” and “Ele- 
ments of American Timber Law.” 
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Six New Primitive Areas 

The United States Forest Service has an- 
nounced the creation of six new primitive 
areas—four in Colorado; two in Wyoming; 
and one in Montana. 

In Colorado the areas set aside for protec- 
tion in their wild natural state are the Ma- 
roon-Snowmass, of 62,600 acres, in the Holy 
Cross National Forest, west and south of 
Aspen; the San Juan area, of 240,000 acres, in 
the San Juan National Forest, extending along 
the Continental Divide from Needle Moun- 
tains to the west fork of the San Juan River; 
the Wilson Mountains area, containing 27,347 
acres, in the Montezuma National Forest; and 
the La Garita-Sheep Mountain area, of 38,030 
acres, in the Cochetopa National Forest, adja- 
cent to the Wheeler National Monument, and 
including the upper portion of Saguache 
Creek drainave. 

The two Wyoming wilderness areas — the 
North Absaroka and the South Absaroka area 
—both in the Shoshone National Forest, con- 
tain 379,460 acres and 614,000 acres, respec- 
tively. 


Glavis Appointed to Interior 
Department 


Louis R. Glavis, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as chief inves- 
tigator of the Department of the Interior. 
During the Taft Administration, Mr. Glavis 
was an employee of the Interior Department 
but was dismissed because of his public stand 
against the then Secretary of Interior, Richard 
A. Ballinger, over his alleged violation of the 
Pinchot-Roosevelt conservation policy. Mr. 
Glavis’ re-appointment to the Department is 
considered by many as an act of vindication 
on the part of President Roosevelt. 


F. W. Rane, Noted Kesestes, Dead 


Frank William Rane, noted horticulturist 
and forester, died at Asheville, North Carolina, 
on May 3. He was particularly prominent in 
developing forestry in Massachusetts, where 
he served as state forester from 1906 to 1920. 
He also served as lecturer on forestry at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College and at one 
time was chairman of the Massachusetts Con- 
servation Commission. 

Born in Michigan in 1869, Mr. Rane was 
graduated from the Ohio State University, 
subsequently taking a forestry course at Cor- 
nell. He became professor of Agriculture and 
Horticulture at West Virginia University in 
1892, which post he held for three years. He 
then became professor of Agriculture and 
Horticulture at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, serving until he accepted the office of 
state forester for Massachusetts in 1906. 

In a commercial way, Mr. Rane was pro- 
prietor of the Boston Gardening Company at 
Waban, Massachusetts. 


Arkansas Names Gillett Forester 

Charles A. Gillett has been appointed the 
first State Forester of Arkansas to serve under 
Commissioner A. L. Strauss of the Arkansas 
Forestry Commission. The Forestry Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Governor of Arkan- 
sas on June 16, 1931, as a result of the act of 
March 27, of that year. The present appoint- 
ment is the result of long continued efforts to 
establish a forest organization in the State. It 
was hastened because of the necessity of clear- 
ing the Emergency Conservation work in Ar- 
kansas through a responsible state officer. 

State Forester Gillett is a forestry graduate 
from Cornell University and served in forest 
extension work in North Dakota and New York 
State before accepting the position of Exten- 
sion Forester in Arkansas in August, 1929. 


Secretary Ickes Protects Yellow- 


stone’s Waters 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
on May 24 stated emphatically his unalterable 
opposition, and that of his department, to 
any plan for damming Lake Yellowstone or 
in any other way diverting Yellowstone’s 
streams and lakes to commercial use. 

“Over sixty years ago,” the Secretary said, 
“an exploring party had the opportunity to file 
claims on Yellowstone’s wonder areas and to 
exploit those areas for private gain. Indeed, 
such suggestions were made by several mem- 
bers of the party, one person planning to file 
claim on the geyser area, another on the 
canyon, and so on. Then, following the lead 
of a public-spirited citizen of Montana, Judge 
Cornelius Hedges, the party agreed to waive 
all thought of personal aggrandizement and 
work for the preservation of the entire won- 
derland area by the Government of the United 
States, as a national park for the benefit of 
all American citizens. As a result of the un- 
selfishness of these men, and of their unusual 
vision, Yellowstone National Park was estab- 
lished and the present national park system of 
the United States founded. 

“Surely we cannot break faith with these 
national park pioneers, who had every moral 
right to file claims on Yellowstone Lake and 
other areas in the park, and will them to their 
descendants, by now permitting the park lakes 
and rivers to be dammed and their rare beauty 
destroyed just for the benefit of a very few 
individuals. 

“Entirely apart from this angle of the 
case,” Secretary Ickes continued, “there is no 
practical reason for damming Yellowstone 
Lake.” 

The new threat to the primitive beauty of 
Yellowstone National Park came as a result of 
the passage by Congress of an act entitled 
“An Act granting the consent of Congress to 
the States of Moniana and Wyoming to ne- 
gotiate and enter into a compact or agreement 
for a division of the waters of the Yellowstone 
River.” 














Equip Yourself For Your Part 


IN THE 


Great Reforestation Project ' 


Fechheimers are prepared to 
furnish Regulation Forestry 
Uniforms, which will prove 
advantageous in your work, 
assuring wear, service, and 
comfort. 


A complete, NEW line of 
inexpensive, sturdy, ready- 
made work-clothing for you 
and the men under your | 
supervision, has just been 
prepared. 





| A new set of samples of work-clothing, 
as well as uniform samples are yours 
for the asking — No obligation! 


The Co. 


| 
Fechheimer Bros. 
Uniforms for Over 45 Years 


4th & Pike Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Vest Pocket Size 

Fires 7 shots in . tee 

accurate; powerful; w 

not miss or jam; double $745 
safety; flat model; perfect 

grip; blued. 25 Cal. 7 shot, $7.45: 
“PEERLESS” Top-break Double action, 5 
shot Revolver, 32 & 38 cal. Automatic ejector.. 
Army Field Glass 8x40, slightly used, Leather 
10 Mile Telescope; 10 power; 5 sections; 
trimmed, fibre, Postpaid 
$2 Deposit on C.0.D’s. Send stamp for big Catalog. 
Firearms, Binocwlars, Telescopes, Microscopes, Ete. 
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and the South. 

A 20-acre vegetable garden. 
ducks from ‘“‘Skyland’s” own farm. 
places. Tennis, swimming pool. 


NEW RATES ON HORSES. 


tain trails. 


In the Heart of the 





SK YLAND 


Stony Man Mountain Dude Ranch— 
THE EATON RANCH OF THE EAST 


OPENING FOR THE SEASON 


JULY 15th 


Make Your Reservations Now 


NEW RATES 


These rates will prevail until the opening of the Skyland Trail connecting Skyland with 
the outside world by a marvelous road which comes directly to our 


SKYLAND is the most unique and original resort in the United States. 
between the North and the South, enjoying a large patronage from New York, Philadelphia 


Herd of tuberculin tested cows. 
Skyland Inn and bungalows are 4,000 feet above sea. 


50 Gaited Saddle Horses—Finest Stable in Eastern United States. 


Write for new circular 


G. FREEMAN POLLOCK, Prop. 


Skyland, Page County, Virginia 
Shenandoah National Park 


$4.50 per day 
$30.00 ‘weekly 
American Plan 


doors. 

Half way 
Lambs, chicks, eggs and 
50 bungalows with open fire- 
180 Miles of moun- 
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The 
New York State College 


of Forestry 


e 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























Undergraduate courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There 
is also opportunity for grad- 
uate work in several branches 
of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The Marshall Memorial sci- 
ence building, approximately 
20,000 acres of experimental 
forest lands in various sec- 
tions of the State and ithe 
Roosevelt Wild Life Experi- 
ment Station at the College 
afford excellent opportunities 
for practical work in forestry. 

Modern plants for instruc- 
tion in pulp and paper mak- 
ing, in kiln-drying and timber 
treating and a portable saw- 
mill are features of this com- 
pletely equipped institution. 
Catalog mailed on request. 


SAMUEL N. Spring, Dean 








Conservation Calendar in Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 

American Forestry Association. This calendar contains bills introduced from 

May 1 to June 15 inclusive. A few bills will be listed in American Forests for 

August. All bills retain their place on the calendar and may be considered at the 
regular session to convene in January, 1934. 





































School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 








Large logging and milling oper- 


















ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 




















BILLS APPROVED 


H. R. 5081—Hit—To impreve navigability 


and provide flood control of the Tennessee 
River; to provide for reforestation and 
proper use of marginal lands in Tennessee 
Valley; to provide for agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of said valley; to pro- 
vide for the national defense by the creation 
of a corporation for the operation of Gov- 
ernment properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in Alabama. Passed House April 25. 
Passed Senate May 3. Approved May 18. 
Public Law No. 17. 


H. R. 4606—Lewis—To provide for coopera- 


tion by the Federal Government with the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in relieving the hardship 
and suffering caused by unemployment. 
Passed House April 21. Passed Senate May 
1. Approved May 12. Public Law No. 15. 


H. R. 4014—To authorize appropriations to 


pay in part liability of United States to cer- 
tain Indian pueblos. Passed House May 15. 
Passed Senate May 23. Approved May 31. 
Public Law No. 28. 


S. 604—Amending Section 1 of act to provide 


for stockraising homesteads relating to entry 
on oil reserves for grazing purposes. Passed 
Senate May 1. Passed House June 5. Ap- 
proved June 9. Public Law No. 34. 


S. Res. 96—To increase membership of the 


Special Committee for the Conservation of 
Wild Life Resources from five to seven 
members. Passed June 10. 


H. R. 6034—Fourth deficiency appropriation 


for $3,459,742,066, including $3,300,000 for 
public works, etc., in the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and $50,000,000 for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Passed House 
June 10. Passed Senate June 13. Approved 
June 16. Public Law No. 77. 


H. R. 5389—Wooprum—Independent Offices 


Appropriation bill. Includes $13,500 for 
administering Federal Black Bass Act. 
Passed House May 12. Passed Senate June 
2. Approved June 16. Public Law No. 78. 


H. R. 5239—To extend provisions of act to 


extend period of time during which final 
proof may be offered by homestead entry- 
men to desert-land entrymen. Passed House 
June 1. Passed Senate June 7. Approved 
June 16. Public Law No. 76. 


H. R. 5755—National Industrial Recovery bill. 


Passed House May 26. Passed Senate June 
9. Approved June 16. Public Law No. 67. 


H. R. 3511—To authorize the creation of a 


game refuse in the Ouachita National For- 
est in the State of Arkansas. Passed House 
June 5. Passed Senate June 10. Approved 
June 13. Public Law No. 42. 


S. 1561—Frazier—For payment of $100 to 


each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Red Lake 
Band of Minnesota from timber funds. 
Passed Senate June 7. Passed House June 
9. Approved June 16. Public Law No. 72. 


H. R. 3659 — EncLesricut — To extend the 


mining laws of the United States to the 
Death Valley National Monument in Cali- 
fornia. Passed House June 5. Passed Sen- 
ate June 10. Approved June 13. Public 
Law No. 49. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS 


S. 285—To authorize the addition of certain 
lands to the Ochoco National Forest, Ore- 
gon. Passed Senate May 29. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


S. 324—FLeTcHER AND TRAMMELL—To pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Everglades 
National Park in the State of Florida. 
Passed Senate May 29, 1933. Reported to 
House June 14. Report No. 268. 

H. R. 5397—Cuavez—To authorize the ex- 
change of the use of certain Government 
land within the Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park for certain privately owned land there- 
in.. From Committee on Public Lands May 
2. Report No. 219. 


STATE PARKS 


H. R. 5854—McGratu—To provide for the 
selection of certain islands, rocks and pin- 
nacles situated in the Pacific Ocean, south 
of the mouth of Carmel River, State of 
California, for the use of the California 
State Park System. To Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, May 31. 

H. R. 5905—Burnuam—For the selection of 
certain lands for the use of the California 
State Park System, To Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, June 3. 


WILD LIFE 


H. R. 5632 — KLeserc —To supplement and 
support the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act by providing funds for acquisition of 
areas for use as migratory-bird sanctuaries, 
refuges, and breeding grounds, for develop- 
ing and administering such areas, for the 
protection of certain migratory birds, for 
the enforcement of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act and regulations thereunder. The 
so-called “duck stamp” bill. To Committee 
on Agriculture May 15. 


INDIANS 


H. R. 5696—Howarp—To provide for the ex- 
change of Indian and privately owned lands, 
Fort Mojave Indian Reservation, Arizona. 
To Committee on Indian Affairs, May 19. 

H. R. 5739—Howarp—To facilitate a more 
economical administration of forest and 
grazing lands on Indian reservations. To 
Committee on Indian Affairs, May 22. 

S. 1513—McNary—To amend Public Act 
Numbered 435 of the Seventy-second Con- 
gress, relating to sales of timber on Indian 
lands. Passed Senate May 29. Passed House 
June 9. (H. R. 5273.) 

H. R. 5872—Howarp—To provide for the more 
efficient administration of the Indian Serv- 
ice. To Committee on Indian Affairs June 
1, 1933. 

H. R. 5903—Howarp—To authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant concessions on 
reservoir sites and other lands in connection 
with Indian irrigation projects and to lease 
the lands in such reserves. 

H. R. 5871—Howarp—To provide for protec- 
tion and conservation of grazing resources 
of the undisposed of ceded Indian lands the 
tribal title to which remains unextinguished. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 








Forestry and conservation measures occupy 
important places in the results of the special 
session of the 73rd Congress, which adjourned 
on June 15th. First in this list is the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work bill of March 31, 
under which more than 300,000 men have been 
put into camps and are now doing construc- 
tive work in nearly every state in the union. 
Descriptions of these camps have been pre- 
sented in AMERICAN Forests during the past 
few months. 

Early in the session Secretary Wallace sub- 
mitted the “National Plan for American For- 
estry,” known as the Copeland Report, pre- 
sented in two volumes, as a result of S. Res. 
175 of the 72nd Congress. These volumes are 
too inclusive to be quickly assimilated by the 
members of a busy Congress but the informa- 
tion contained in them will undoubtedly serve 
as a basis for important legislation to be pre- 
sented later at the regular session. 

The National Industrial Recovery bill, H. R. 
5755, was completed on June 13, and signed 
by the President on June 16. Provisions 
oi great significance to forestry and conserva- 
tion are included for action during the two 
years of its activity. Title | would remove the 
obstructions of the Sherman anti-trust act by 
requiring each industry to prepare and submit 
codes of fair competition for approval by the 
President. Heavy responsibility is placed upon 
the several trade associations, and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association has pre- 
pared a code for the lumber industry for sub- 
mission to General Hugh S. Johnson, Admin- 
istrator of the act. 

Title II deals with Federal administration of 
public works and construction projects and 
authorizes the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works to take over the respon- 
sibility of making loans for self-liquidating 
public works from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Accordingly, thereafter, loans to 
limited dividend corporations to aid in finan- 
cing projects for the protection and develop- 
ment of forests, will be made by the Public 
Works Administration. Colonel George 
Sawyer will direct the public works program. 

Of the total authorization of $3,300,000,000 
the Senate recommended an allotment of $50,- 
000,000 for highways, roads, trails and bridges 
on National Forests, National Parks, Indian 
Reservations, and public lands. Also, $400,- 
000,000 would be allowed as grants to the 
States for public highways. Public works for 
the “conservation and development of natural 
resources, including control, utilization, and 
purification, prevention of soil erosion, etc.,” 
would be authorized. 

These items, together with $25,000,000 for 
the development of a plan for placing people 
on “subsistence homesteads” and $48,500 for 
participation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome are 
included in the fourth deficiency appropriation 
bill. The last item includes $5,000 for the sal- 
ary of an American representative at the Insti- 
tute and will reestablish an office which has 
been vacant since 1928. 

The President has appointed the following 
special board to supervise the act under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of Commerce: 
The Attorney General, the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Interior, the Administrator 
of the Act, the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Director of the Budget. 

Action for the management and rehabilita- 
tion of the Public Domain, as included in the 
Taylor bill, H. R. 2835, had to be postponed 
until the regular session to begin in January, 
1934. Special reports from the Secretaries of 


Interior and Agriculture, calling attention to 
the desirability of providing winter work for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps on_ public 
lands at lower elevations than the National 
Forests and National Parks resulted in hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Public 
Lands. These closed on June 9, with assur- 
ance from Chairman De Rouen that the bull 
will be considered early in the regular session. 

In support of immediate action in bringing 
the Public Domain under control and admin- 
istration the Board of Directors of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association passed the following 
resolution at its quarterly meeting on May 22: 

“WHEREAS, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation has long advocated in the interest of 
public welfare the passage by Congress of 
legislation providing a conservation policy for 
the Public Domain, and 

WHEREAS, passage of such legislation has 
become doubly urgent in order that the full 
possibilities of the Public Domain in supplying 
winter work for the civilian conservation camps 
may be realized, and curtailment of work in 
many regions avoided next winter, and 

WHEREAS, the civilian conservation project 
offers an unusual opportunity to begin at once 
the reconstruction and development of the Pub- 
lic Domain, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
by the Board of Directors of The American 
Forestry Association that it urges Congress at 
its present special session to pass legislation 
providing adequate Federal authority for the 
control, use, improvement and development 
of the Public Domain.” 

White House releases of May 31, together 
with the Executive Order of June 10, indicate 
that efforts to transfer either the Forest Service 
or the National Park Service from their pres- 
ent positions in the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Interior have been in- 
definitely deferred. 

The Botanic Garden operated in connection 
with the administration of the Capitol grounds 
would have been transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture under action authorized in the 
Independent Offices Bill. This was ruled out on 
point of order and Senator Robinson of Ar- 
kansas introduced S. 1839 for this transfer. 
It has the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture and is expected to provide a more 
satisfactory means for propagating plants 
brought to this country by the Department’s 
plant explorers, as well as in connection with 
the development of the National Arboretum. 

The Independent Offices Bill which passed 
the Senate on June 2, also included $13,950 
for administering the Federal Black Bass law. 
The current appropriation of $15,000 was cut 
out of the Department of Commerce Appropria- 
tion Bill and had it not been reinserted in the 
Independent Offices Bill the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies would have been without funds to adminis- 
ter the Federal Black Bass Act after June 30. 
Action by the Senate remains to be approved 
by the House, but this item has been passed on 
by the Budeet Director. 

On May 29 the joint bill of Senators Fletcher 
and Trammell of Florida authorizing the crea- 
tion of the Everglades National Park with 
total area of approximately 2,000 square miles 
passed the Senate. This is identical with the 
bill which passed the Senate in the 72nd Con- 
gress, as well as with H. R. 2837 introduced 
bv Representative Wilcox of Florida in the 
House. On June 14, the House reported fa- 
vorably on the companion bill, H. R. 2837, 
with an amendment stating that no Federal 
appropriation for the park will be requested 
for five years after passage of the bill. 
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University of Maine 
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The Forestry Department offers a four 
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pruned 


Reforestation Projects Should Include 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 
Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write for free illustrated catalog showing 
complete line. 
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nished to resist wear. 
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timber sales on the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion in Oregon to rates lower than the mini- 
mum amount stated in the original contract 
was approved by the Senate on June 10 when 
S. 1513 to amend Public Act Number 435 of 
The 72nd Congress was passed. It is 
expected to encourage lumbering activities on 
the Klamath National Forest and thus give 
compensation to Indians, many of whom are 
without sources of income. All price adjust- 
ments are subject to the approval of the In- 
dian tribe. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners was 
abolished on May 25 by action of President 
Roosevelt. This Board is an unpaid group of 
men and women interested in Indian affairs 
which was authorized to study conditions and 
advise the Indian Service. In abolishing the 
Board the President expressed the belief that 
its functions are no longer necessary. 

The “hunting stamp” bill, H. R. 5632, in- 
troduced by Representative Kleberg of Texas 
is identical with a similar bill of the 72nd 
Congress relating to hunting migratory wild 
fowl and providing for the sale in Post Offices 
of Federal hunting stamp licenses at $1.00 
each. A similar bill, S. 1658, was favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Wild 
Life Resources on June 14. Of this amount 
seventy-five per cent would be available for 
acquiring, administering, maintaining, and de- 
veloping suitable areas for migratory bird 
sanctuaries, twenty per cent for the enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and 
the remainder for administrative expenses. 
Between $1,000,000 and $2,500,000 a year 
would be expected from this source, to sup- 
plement appropriations for carrying out the 
Norbeck-Andresen Act. Only $85,000 is avail- 
able for next year. 

The Plant Patent Act of May 23, 1930, 
would be wiped out by H. R. 5392, introduced 
by Representative Sanders of Texas and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Patents. 
During the three years’ life of the Plant Pat- 
ent Act 66 patents have been granted for new 
plants which are asexually reproduced. The 
majority of these have been roses and other 
flowering plants, but the list includes one 
pecan, twenty forms of fruit and one shrub. 

Game sanctuaries and refuges in certain 
specified areas of the Ouachita National For- 
est in Arkansas, may be established by Presi- 
dential proclamation through the passage of 
H. R. 3511 on June 10. 


Conservation Camps Bring Foresters 


Back Into Active Work 


Thousands of foresters are being brought 
back into active forest work through the de- 
mand of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
More than 16,000 have already been employed, 
and the possibilities are that nearly 20,000 
will be called into service by July 1. This 
demand for foresters of training and experi- 
ence is the greatest in history. 

Former members of the United States For- 
est Service to respond to the call for trained 
foresters include E. A. Sterling, recently as- 
sociated with the James D. Lacy Company; 
Nelson C. Brown, until recently a professor in 
the New York State College of Forestry, at 
Syracuse; R. S. Maddox, for many years state 
forester of Tennessee; W. R. Hine, who also 
served as state forester of Louisiana and as 
secretary of the Society of American Foresters; 
and Aldo Leopold, recently with the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute. 

Other former foresters back in active service 
include A. L. Dopple, for several years as- 
sistant state forester of Maryland; P. L. Butt- 
rick, well known consulting forester; Earl 
Pierce. formerly connected with the New York 
State College of Forestry. 
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Reorganization Affects Forests 
and Parks 


Reduction in forest education and research 
in the states and expansion of the National 
Park Service were the most important con- 
servation changes under the President’s ex- 
ecutive order of reorganization presented to 
Congress on June 10. Although specifically op- 
posed by vote of the Senate, Federal payments 
for agricultural experiment stations and exten- 
sion work and for the maintenance of the col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts will be 
reduced twenty-five per cent by the order. The 
National Park Service, to continue in the De- 
partment of the Interior, will expand to in- 
clude the administration of public buildings, 
reservations and national cemeteries as well as 
National Parks and Monuments. The inclu- 
sion of public buildings was also ineffectively 
opposed in the Senate. 

The order carried the statement that the 
entire program affecting various departments 
of government will save more than $25,000,000. 

Under the plan the National Cemeteries and 
Parks located within continental limits of the 
United States will be transferred from the 
War Department to the Department of In- 
terior, while those in foreign countries will be 
under the Department of State. Cemeteries 
and Parks in the insular possessions will be 
administered by the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
of the War Department. 

The expanded National Park Service will 
also take over the functions of the followinz 
agencies, which will be abolished: The Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge Commission, the Public 
Buildings Commission, the Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital, the 
National Memorial Commission, and the Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission. In 
addition, expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purposes of the Commission cf 
Fine Arts, the George Rogers Clark Sesqui- 
centennial Commission and the Rushmore 
National Commission will be administered by 
the Department of the Interior. The Board of 
Vocational Education, for which more than 
$8.000,000 is included in the Independent 
Offices appropriation bill, is transferred to the 
Department of the Interior and its Federal 
allotment reduced by twenty-five per cent. 

Where forest education and research is con- 
cerned the Federal Governinent now contrib- 
utes $90,000 to each state for agricultural ex- 
periment stations, which is combined in a 
$4,607,961 appropriation to the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations for 1934. Their program 
includes a number of forest projects. A total 
of $10,336,000 appropriated to the Agricultural 
Extension Service is more than matched by 
state and county funds, while $2,550,000 is 
divided among the several states for the main- 
tenance oi the land grant colleges. 





Rainy Lake Hearings Delayed 


Hearings on the proposals to build dams 
and develop water power in the Rainy Lake 
watershed of northern Minnesota have been 
postponed indefinitely by the International 
Joint Commission. The hearings were origin- 
ally scheduled for June 20 at Winnipeg, Cana- 
da, and for June 23 at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The hearings will bring to a head the nine- 
year controversy over damming lakes and 
streams of northern Minnesota, proposed by 
the E. W. Backus interests and opposed by 
conservationists. Compromise proposals by the 
Backus interests will be presented at the hear- 
ings, it is stated. 

Details of the compromise proposal, which 
have been revealed, brought fire from the 
conservationists, who declared the new plan 
differs little from the original proposal. 
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THE MORNING MAIL 


Selected Comments From The Association’s Post Bag 








“I thank you a thousand times for sending 
me the May issue. It sure would be hard to 
get along without it. Archibald Rutledge said 
more in a few words, in speaking of your 
magazine, when he wrote that it represents a 
cause rather than a business than any other 
person I have ever heard. Please give us 
more of his wonderful writings—FRANK J. 
Livincoop, Elverson, Pennsylvania. 


* * Ea * 


“My wife and I have been in the habit for 
several years of sending about five hundred 
copies of some worth-while thoughts in lieu of 
the ordinary Holiday Greetings. The Call of 
Natural Beauty on pages 9 and 10 of your 
May number is so loaded with profound wis- 
dom beautifully arranged that I cannot look 


further. It is a climax. May I use it next 
December?”—C. B. Wuitnatt, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 


* * 1 


“T am indeed glad to do my bit in support 
of your educational work. I have recently 
been assigned to the training of the foresters, 
and inspection of the work of the Emergency 
Conservation program in the National Forests 
of the Lake States Region and am in a posi- 
tion to appreciate the great value of this work 
not only to the forests but also to foresters 
and to the army of the unemployed. .... 

I wish to compliment the Association on its 
success in promoting the practice of forestry. 
—S. DuvaLt Anperson, Munising, Michigan. 


* 2 a” 28 


“That is a beautiful article by Rutledge, 
‘Nature in the Moonlight,’ in the May num- 
ber. Rutledge is a poet.”—R. STaper, San 
Francisco, California. 


* * * * 


“I wish to commend you especially for your 
frontispiece portrait and companion page trib- 
ute to our President, in your April issue. The 
fine double-spread presentation exemplifies 
unity, strength and nobility.” — Emerson 
Knicut, San Francisco, California. 


* * a * 


“With a President who is so vitally inter- 
ested in conservation, the work of the organ- 
ization will get an added impetus and some 
very interesting things should develop. I am 
interested in this work and enjoy the maga- 


H. H. Koons, Los 


* 


“T think your Trail Riders of the National 
Forests is a wonderful idea, and I hope there 
will be a large party to enjoy each of the 
expeditions. It has been my pleasure during 
the last thirty years to travel with pack trains 
through our highest mountain countries and 
wilderness areas, and I have often recom- 
mended such experiences to others, so that 
they might get something of the thrill one has 
in that outdoor life among nature’s wonder- 


zine very much.”—Mrs. 
Angeles, California. 
1 * 





lands.” Dr. Wattace W. Atwoop, Presi- 
dent, Clarke University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* * * * 


“May, in my opinion, is one of the best is- 
sues, containing more interesting and valuable 
material than any other number you have 
ever published.”—Mr. P. N. Howe tr, Howi- 
son, Mississippi. 


* * * * 


“May I be permitted to congratulate you on 
seeing so much that you wished to accomplish 
well on its way regarding forestry matters, 
for I know how much you did with your 
splendid editorials in your magazine to arouse 
people to the significance of this great work. 
It must indeed be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to see many of your fine ideas, expressed 
in the magazine, being carried out.”—-GENEVA 
Lent, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


* * 38 * 


“Tt is always a treat to get my copy of 
AMERICAN Forests. I am especiaily pleased 
by the fine notice about our recent legislative 
victory. Thank you for giving us such splen- 
did support with so little help from us.’-— 
Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER, President, Quetico- 
Superior Council, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


a * * * 


“T would like to congratulate The American 
Forestry Association and AMERICAN FORESTS 
for launching a nation-wide contest for beauti- 
ful pictures of trees. To my mind there is 
nothing quite so lovely as excellent photo- 
graphs of trees and forests. Will the winning 
pictures be published in AmertcAN Forests? 
I hope so. I hope, too, that they will be ex- 
hibited in schools throughout the country.”— 
Mrs. W. H. Weser, Washinzioa, D. C 





piece of work. 





THE COVER 


The startling preachment against forest fire reproduced on the 
cover is from a painting by James S. Farlinger of East Orange, 
N. J., an outdoorsman and artist of repute,— 
Night.” Having helped fight this very fire, on the Upper Ottawa 
River in Northern Canada, the artist could not rest until he had it 
“on canvas,”—as a warning of the terror so easily let loose in the 
woods—for this fire was set by campers. 

Through the generosity of the artist, 
Scherer of Connecticut, who helped underwrite its cost, the Asso- 
ciation was able to procure and reproduce this beautiful and telling 


“A Forest Fire at 


and of Mrs. Anna B. 











NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust, Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and other 
varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get our figures 
on Contract Planting. 


Western atte Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-73, Fryeburg, Maine 





-—Young Aristocrats | 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low prices. 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Japan 
Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Balled and bur- 
lapped; can shippea all summer. Write 
for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York City 

















Classified Ads 


Advertisements from reputable individuals and con- 
cerns will be inserted under this head at the rate 
of 10c a word per insertion, cash with order. Dis- 
play rates on application. No advertisement will 
be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, 
initials and letters will be counted as words. Name 
and address must be given, as advertisements will 
not be inserted in this section with only a box 
number. Address all orders to Classified Advertis- 
ing Department, AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine, 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Consulting Foresters 





TIMBER ESTIMATES, SURVEYS, REFOR- 
estation, game restoration, scientific management 
large estates. PEACOCK, 1412 Monroe, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 








Nurseries 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE—3-YEAR-OLD— 
and Colorado Silver Fir—EXTRA STRONG— 
PREPAID to you for only 2c each. H. D. Belcher, 
Brook Forest, Colorado. 








Taxidermy 





GLASS EYES, TAXIDERMIST, SUPPLIES, 
Tools, Panels, Etc., “Schoepfer Eyes,” 134 West 


32nd Street, New York. 
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BOOKS! 
BOOKS! 


BOOKS! 


SAVE 10 PER CENT! 


Any Subject 
Any Edition 
Any Publisher 


Whether it be Forestry, Biography, or 
Fiction, your Membership entitles you 
to a Discount of 10% from the List 
Price of Any Book Published Commer- 
cially in America. 



















































Write for List’ of Recommended Books 


Here are a few new books, recently 
reviewed in AMERICAN Forests, and 
Recommended by The American For- 
estry Association: 


CuLtivATED ConiFERS IN NORTH 
America, by L. H. Bailey. Recording 
about 1,000 species and varieties of 
pines, spruces, firs, hemlocks, cedars, 
cypresses, junipers, sequoias. araucarias 
and other groups grown in the region 
north of Mexico. 


List Price, $7.50 
Price to Members, $6.75 


Game MANAcEMENT, by Aldo Leo- 
pold. The most advanced treatment of 
wild life conservation yet published. 
The author strikes boldly into the field 
of biological factors, and blazes a trail 
of scientific technique destined to be 
the highway along which game conser- 
vation will move forward to greater 
achievement. 

List Price, $5.00 


Price to Members, $4.50 


FIGHTING THE INsEctTs, by L. O. How- 
ard. Recording the life of the scientist 
who with all of his responsibilities took 
time to enjoy many of the finer things 
of life. 

List Price, $2.50 


Price to Members, $2.25 





Send for Our Recommended List 


BOOK SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1713 K Street, Northwest 
Washington, D..C. 














MAID MARIAN FORESTERS 
(Continued from page 317) 


experiences to be recorded in the annals of 
their progressive organization. Although these 
‘foresters’ may drift afar, the Sawtooths will 
ever beckon and welcome their return.” 

Well, these girls must have had a trip full 
of wonder. Christine Kowalski of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, finds wonder and play for her 
imagination in more prosaic surroundings, in 
the ordinary walks of life. She is awarded 
first prize for a well written story as offered on 
this page last February. She gave her story 
the title of “Nature Calls”. 


“There are two types of out-door people. 
One group frequents nature’s wilds for the 
pleasures of swimming, boating and camping; 
the other, in which some of the former are in- 
cluded, seeks for the beauty of nature. 


“T belonged to the first group and took wild- 
life as a matter of course, until I began a 
course in biology and went out on my first field 
trip. A new world unfolded before my eyes. 
Its mystery and fascination revealed through 
the guidance of my teacher, thrilled me as noth- 
ing had ever done before. But it was a win- 
ter twig, with the tale of the past and the prom- 
ise of the future stamped upon it that awoke 
my deepest interest. Where I had before seen 
only an uninviting frozen winter landscape I 
now began to uncover a treasure. I soon num- 
bered among my acquaintance the beautiful 
pointed beech bud, as satiny to the touch as 
polished wood, the box-elders, which I call my 
little winter pussy willows, the little papery 
rose buds of the hickory, the elm buds cling- 
ing to the stem like frightened kittens, and 
the catalpa. Sometimes the leaf scars of this 
twig remind me of diamond rings, while at 
other times I think of them as watches, those 
watches that are worn on a chain. And then 
I feel oddly tempted to wind the watch stem 
(buds) just to hear them tick. 


“There were several others that appealed to 
me for different reasons. The sassafras, for 
instance, the sweet green fragrance of this 
twig almost cast a spell over me. The little 
clusters of buds on the cherry trees were par- 
ticularly striking. They were almost like spring 
flowers, so I thought. Even the slender wil- 
low’s tiny buds did not pass by unnoticed. 
Just to prove how true the statement was that 
you could plant a willow twig and raise a tree, 
I determined to find out. It was a great satis- 
faction to me when the specimen I had placed 
in water actually began to grow roots. I tried 
many other experiments solely for the sake of 
knowledge or pure science as it is called and 
while some failed I was delighted with the 
successes. I enjoyed many a happy hour in 
the pursuit of this hobby.” 


MUSSOLINI’S SYBARITES 
(Continued from page 297) 


and work is wholly coordinated, linking the 
State and private enterprise. There is unity 
of conception and unity of execution in the 
purpose to be served. This purpose is the 
utilization of the land and all means to that 
end are centered and subordinated to the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture and For- 
ests. 

There is a fable that in the good old days 
of 600 B. C., a Sybarite complained that a 
wrinkled rose leaf disturbed his slumber. 
Mussolini’s Sybarites are engaged in the heroic 
task of harnessing the forces of nature, liter- 
ally rebuilding the nation, determined to carry 
through the injunction of Il Duce, “Reclaim 
the land, and with the land the men, and with 
the men the race.” 
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WITH THE CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 
(Continued from page 303) 


Mexico, sixteen to Oklahoma, thirty-four to 
Texas, and ten to Wyoming. 

More than 84,000 men will be put to work 
in the Ninth Corps Area. Camps approved to- 
tal 460. California will have 148, Idaho nine- 
ty-six, Montana thirty-one, Nevada four, Ore- 
gon sixty-four; Utah twenty-six, Washington 
fifty-seven, and Wyoming fourteen. 

Of the 400 camps already “manned,” 267 
are on the National Forests, ninety-four on 
state forests and parks, twenty-four on pri- 
vately owned land, and fifteen in the National 
Parks. 

The 8,000 unemployed war veterans which 
have been assigned to erosion control work in 
Vermont will be selected as follows: New 
York, 2,575; Pennsylvania, 1,950; Massacnu- 
setts, 875; New Jersey, 825; Connecticut, 325; 
Rhode Island, 150; Maine, 150; New Hamp- 
shire, 100, and Vermont, 75. An additional 
1,000 veterans will be drawn from Virginia. 

The War Department reports that the health 
of the majority of men in both conditioning 
and forest camps has been excellent. It was 
pointed out that the health record among the 
men was much better than the health reports 
from cities and towns in the United. States. 
A small number of cases of pneumonia have 
been reported, but there have been no deaths. 

Scattered reports from the various Corps 
Areas indicate that great headway is being 
made in establishing work camps and work 
projects. 

From the Lake States, E. W. Tinker, Regional 

Forester, United States Forest Service, reports 
that at the present time the civilian foresters 
are working on projects consisting of reforesta- 
tion, forest fire hazard removal, improvement 
work such as the construction of telephone 
lines, truck trails, foot paths, firebreaks, port- 
ages, docks, fire lookout towers, ranger stations 
and cabins. Some men are engaged in water 
development work and the improvement of 
existing camp grounds. A great many have 
been assigned to forest culture work, he said, 
including thinning, release cutting of sup- 
pressed trees so that the preferred species 
may make better growth. Later, he said, 
crews will be assigned to the eradication of 
insect infestations, and a policy of preservation 
of roadside beauty. 
; In the Southwest plans are being rushed for 
intensive work in the construction of horse 
and truck trails for forest fire protection, and 
in the building of fire lookout towers. The 
trail work has been under way for several 
weeks on a small scale. From California 
comes the report that the conservation work 
plan is progressing rapidly. George H. Cecil, 
inspector for southern California, reports that 
five camps have been established on the An- 
geles National Forest. In the northern part 
of the State the men will be engaged, accord- 
ing to plans now completed, in thirty different 
kinds of conservation work. 

The welfare and recreational program for 
the camps is rapidly taking form. Each camp 
has been supplied with athletic equipment, 
newspapers and magazines. 


Buford Replaces Dunlap in 
Missouri 


Missouri Game and Fish Commissioner Wil- 
bur Buford has been made Acting State For- 
ester with headquarters at Jefferson City, in 
accordance with recently enacted legislation 
which has repealed the Forestry Act and re- 
sulted in reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Frederick Dunlap was 
formerly State Forester. 
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What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 
dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 


may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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THE ROAD TO FOREST 
RECOVERY 


(Continued from page 298) 


reserves of standing timber, for permanent 
protection and transport facilities, for merg- 
ing of timber-holdings, for rationalization of 
production, and for the orderly liquidation 
of surplus logging and sawmill equipment. 
The latter point is vitally important; control 
of production will automatically retire sur- 
plus equipment, but this retirement must be 
done with the minimum hardship on the 
owners. 

Second, the Government should negotiate 
immediately with the States as a part of the 
program of industrial recovery for the rapid 
adoption of the forest tax reforms recom- 
mended by the Forest Service as a result of 
its comprehensive study of this problem under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. These reforms will 
give substantial relief to forest owners. 

Third, the Government should provide ad- 
ditional fire protection funds for all forests 
brought under proper silvicultural manage- 
ment under the Forest Recovery Administra- 
tion. 

Fourth, the Government should use road 
funds available under the Public Works sec- 
tion of the Recovery Act for the building of 
public roads for the protection and develop- 
ment of sustained yield ‘management units. 

Fifth, the Government should assume a sub- 
stantial share of the burden of carrying charges 
on timber-reserves by purchasing timberlands 
suitable for National Forest purposes through 
the issue of Forest Purchase Bonds, redeem- 
able through a sinking fund financed from 
receipts of timber as cut. The States must 
receive an appropriate share of these receipts 
in lieu of taxes. 

Sixth, as an alternative to the previous 
methods, the Government should enter into 
contracts for the future purchase of remnant 
forests unsuitable for sustained yield, to be 
selectively logged under Government super- 
vision to preserve a growing-stock of timber, 
such timber to be fairly appraised on quantity 
and quality. 

If there are any foresters who cling to the 
old-fashioned idea that the forest industries 
should be allowed to fry in their own fat or 
that they should be punished or coerced, they 
might well reorient their views. Or if there 
are any foresters who are confused as to the 
importance of forests to our American civiliza- 
tion, let them read the Copeland Report and 
forever be silent—a report of such brilliance, 
depth, and finality as to confirm public pride 
in the Forest Service as a constructive force 
in American life. 

If there are any lumbermen who cling to old 
prejudices and misconceptions as to the need 
for fundamental reforms in forest exploitation 
or who still believe that the transient owner- 
ship of natural resources entails no responsible 
trusteeship to the public, let them too recog- 
nize the dawn of a new era in which familiar 
excuses are no longer valid. 

Let this problem now be worked out by 
those forward-looking industrial leaders and 
foresters who recognize a brilliant opportunity 
for salvaging a great industry and the great 
forests which are its life-blood. 





California Recognizes Federal 
Forest Loans 


The incorporation and supervisiqn of limited 
dividend corporations for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and developing forest resources and 
borrowing money from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was recently recognized 
by the California assembly in the passage of 
Senate Bill No. 1200. 
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ArtHur C. Rinc- 

LAND (Mussolini’s Sy- 

barites) makes his. 

headquarters at Ber- 

lin as the European 

Forestry Representa- 

tive of the United 

States Forest Service, 

in which capacity he 

keeps in touch with 

European forestry de- 

velopments as_ they 

. affect the national 

Arthur C. Ringland forest policy of the 

United States. He graduated from the Yale 

Forest School in 1905 and has made a dis- 
tinguished record in his profession. 


Artuur Story (How Does A Lookout Look 
Out?) is a Forest Fire Lookout with the 
United States Forest Service, in California. 


Cxiaupe M. Krewer (Trout of the Timber- 
line Lakes) is writing at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, when he is not exploring his favorite 
peaks of the Sierras—that is, the ones offering 
new and unusual views—he is fishing for trout. 


W. Gorre.L, Jr. (Night Hunting Deer With 
a Camera) is in Chicago at present, though off 
and on for the past twenty years he has lived 
in Wyoming. He spends a great deal of his 
time making photographs, and collecting and 
shooting firearms. 


Warp Sueparp (The Read to Forest Recov- 
ery) was formerly a member of the United 
States Forest Service and is a Senior Member 
of the Society of American Foresters. Mr. 
Shepard is a fellow of the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation and has his headquarters 
at Berlin, where he is making a study of Ger- 
man forestry with particular reference to its 
application to conditions in America. This 
study is being conducted from an economic 
standpoint, giving special attention to the re- 
lation of forests to the industrial and social 
welfare of local communities. 


Frep E. Brooks (A Clever Forest Rogue) 
lives on a farm where he was born, in French 
Creek, West Virginia. He was formerly with 
the United States Bureau of Entomology, his 
work consisting principally of studies of in- 
sects affecting nut crops in the northeastern 
United States. Mr. Brook’s writings have been 
chiefly magazine articles on nature and bul- 
letins on entomological subjects. 


WakeLtin McNeeEt (Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) is a leader in club work for boys 
and girls, making his headquarters at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Mr. McNeel is an active 
worker and has done much to advance the 
juvenile club work in his State. 


Epwarp Ritter (Maid Marian Foresters) 
is a district ranger on the Sawtooth National 
Forest, with headquarters at Obsidian, Idaho. 
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